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One of the purposes for which schools exist is to develop 
certain scholastic abilities in children. In the judgment if school 
men ability in reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc., 1s measured, in 
part at least, by the Stanford Achievement Test. At any rate, 
uperintendents, supervisors, and teachers buy each year many 

usands of these tests, give them to the children under their 

‘ge, and report the results as evidence of the success or fail 

f their teaching efforts. 
‘he standard score of the low third grade in the Stanford 
given in June is 20 points ;' that of the high eighth grade 
points, a difference of 55 points Within any one grade 
the range of individual scores is very large. For instance, for 
a group of eighty-nine boys and girls in the high sixth grade in 
three Detroit: schools tested in June the lowest score made was 
27 points and the highest, 78, a range of 51 points. That is, in 
a single grade, the individual scores may vary through 90 per- 
cent of the total change in average score from the low third to 
the high eighth grade. 

The question immediately arises, “How shall this great range 
of ability within a single grade be explained?’ Some persons 
consider that “poor teaching” is sufficient explanation; others, 

‘Manual of Directions (Revised) Yonkers, New York, World Book Com- 


pany. 1926. p. 45. 
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“poor administration”; still others, “individual differences 


intelligence, home conditions, or social status. The investi 


reported in this paper is one of a series of studies? havi: 


their aim the discovery of the factors which condition 


success in school. The immediate purpose of this artic! 


present measures of the distinctive influence of envirom 


factors More specifically, it deals with measurement 


effect of attendance at Sunday school upon the scores in St 


ford tests made by children from homes professing cl 


membership 


To prevent misunderstandings it may be well to empl 


the word distinctive. The famous controversy as to whet! 


is “nature or nurture” which is to be credited with the 


developed by school training seems to the writer to be a 


one. He believes that there is a single developmental p1 


life; not two separate entities, nature and nurture. | 


every result has a “nature” aspect and a “nurture” aspect. \V1 


either factor is regarded as constant, resulting differences 


be properly ascribed to the other. Thus, when two bo 


given identically the same nurture, yet develop differences 


ability, those differences will be considered to be indicatiy 


or caused by, differences in heredity. Conversely, when Ix 


proved equal heredity develop differences in ability und 


equal nurture, the differences will be considered to be du 


differences in nurture, but in every case the product is act 


due to the combined action of both nature and nurture. Ty 


of either one as contributing independently of the other 


violate a fundamental truth. Both nature and nurture deter: 


the characteristics of the germ plasm; both nature and nurt 


determine the effect of school training. The two factors 


never be dealt with out of relation to each other any mor: 


matter can be dealt with apart from energy. To have any 


at all there must be some nurture and vice versa. Yet the re! 


degree to which each is represented in a given type of 


changes from situation to situation. Hence the importan 
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mining the effect of larger or smaller amounts of either 

hence, also, the danger that in the discussion of such 

urements, statements will be made which seem to indicate 

t the writer believes in these factors as separate entities. Such 
ief on the part of the writer is explicitly denied 

[he problem of accounting for individual differences in 

vement has both general and specific aspects. From the 


oint of view the fact of uniformity of range in individ- 


res from city to city has not received the attention it 


es. For instance, the scores of approximately two thousand 
grade children in addition, collected independently from 
neighboring states are almost identical in range and fre- 
for both the number of examples attempted and the per- 
accuracy. (Table I and Figure 1). For 96 percent of 
children it would be immaterial, as far as ability to add at 
luation is concerned, whether they had attended school in 
state or the other. Thus our unstandardized and extremely 
ble state school systems nevertheless graduate approximately 
nt percents of children making each type of score. 
f, however, we compare the distribution of scores from one 
hese states with a corresponding distribution from a large 
rn city which has long been noted for its general culture 
| high educational ideals, marked differences are observed. It 
t known whether these differences are caused by superior 
ning or by better stock, or by both, but even 1f they are cred- 
wholly to nurture, 60 percent of the children are found to 
the same scores for examples attempted and 85 percent for 
racy. Neither rate nor accuracy scores are true measures of 
ity; the truth is probably somewhere between the two results, 
75 percent. In other words, even if the entire difference 
veen the city and state results is credited to nurture, still 
out of four children make the same scores under widely 
rent environmental conditions. 
Such evidence, and it exists in large amount, proves two 
ngs: (1) that intelligent effort given to improving nurture 


s improve the educational product, but (2) that the distinctive 
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CONSTANCY IN EDUCATIONAL RESULI 


PERCENT OF EXAMPLES ATTEMPTED 


UMBER OF 


‘XAMPLES Kansas Common | Eastern Cit 


l 61S cases to Both 3.092 cases 


lot il 
Mean 


PERCENT OF ACCURACY 


PERCENT 


CORRECT Kansas Common 


ises 1,618 cases to Both 


0-49 
5O 
70 

100 


"Tot il 100 


Mean 67 

arison of range and frequeney of scores of eighth-gr 
girls in two western states and one eastern city. Ability, Addit 
Series B, Test 1 Frequencies expressed as percents of total number 
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f such environmental improvements, over and above the 


t of such general nurture as is common in the schools of 


LACK OF CONTROL SHOWN BY UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


20 4 
Examples Attempted 


8th Grade 


pif 
hdd 


“8 10 12 #14 «2416 «18 20 
CITY 3092 IOWA 2243 KANSAS 1618 


0-49 50 80 90 100 


FIGURE 1. OVERLAPPING OF DISTRIBUTIONS 


Upper diagram: Examples attempted in Courtis Series B, Test 1, Addi 


Solid line Kansas; broken line Iowa; double line East: part 
led, pereent of children common to state and cit 

Lower diagram: Accuracy of addition. The differences in environmental 

ns between the western state and the ter? t ado r affeet the 


tional score in more than three cases <« 


northern states, is very much smaller than most people be- 
It should go without saying that to the degree there was 


nurture at all, there would be no development of ability. If, 
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ver, there are schools which conform to the average Amert- 
chools in type of opportunity offered, and in the amount 
ining provided, then the distinctive differences caused by 
rences in texts, courses of study, ability of teachers, as well 
differences in social status, environment, etc., are relatiy ely 
ificant in magnitude. This docs not mean at all that they 
ignificant in value. Even small differences may be criti- 
significant for progress. However, the fact of large, gen- 
natural effects and small, distinctive effects from effort 
to emphasize the important truth that we have not yet 

d what the nature of education really is, and hence are not 
to control the outcomes of educational effor 
re direct evidence supporting this conclusion is presented 

n analysis of the scores in spelling made by children in a 
tain city. At the time the survey was conducted the city had 


organized but ten years. The scores of the children were 


led into groups according to the number of years spent in 
citv. (Table Il). Among the thirty-one children who had 


ed to the city during the year previous to the survey (for 
se ability, or lack of it, the city schools can in no way be 

responsible ) there were nine children whose accuracy ¢ f 
lling was 90 percent or higher and four children whose ac- 

vy of spelling was 40 percent or lower Similarly in each 
» but one (column 9) children are found to be “good” 
lers and “poor” spellers. The line of means (and other evi- 
ce collected during the survey) shows that on the average 
general efficiency of the teaching of spelling in the city was 
ut two years below that of the average American school 
itever may be the explanation for this state of affairs, it 
uld be apparent that because of the uniformity with which 
ry type of individual result, from good to poor, is reproduced 
r widely varying social conditions, it is not probable that 


lifferences in social factors alone can properly be charged with 


nsibility for much of the variation. A previous study has 
lated the major factors which determine a child’s score and 


s; shown the relation between them. The factors—which 
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JOURN OF 


prove to be three in number—have been called heredity, 1 


and training They are regarded as measured by inte! 


ve, and semesters in school. Each needs € xplan it! 


cores in intelligence tests reflect significant differe: 


children; whether or not the tests are validly named 


gence” tests has nothing to do with their use in this investi 


They are called measures of heredity because they are | 


to reveal individual differences not produced directly by 


training. When the environment presents opportunities 


periences in excess of matured capacity (as is most cert 


case for the average child) the products of training will | 


portional to the inborn or inherited capacities of the child: 


definition Scores in the so-called intelligence tests do r 


results of such development and hence measure roughly 


ual variation in native capacity. 


Chronological age (in months) is a gross measure « 


tion. A child is a developing organism. Day by day he 


in size, in substance, in experience, in many, many ways 


who has lived just 120 months is less developed than he 


when he has lived 150 months. Differences in age thus 


individual differences in maturity. 


The measurement of schooling is a more complex 


Consider three children who begin the first grade at a 


but who, during twelve half-years, progress at different 


that at the time of a test one is in the third grade, one in tl 


and one in the ninth. Each child has been in school 


number of days, but each has had very different experiet 


Shall their training be measured by grade attained or by se: 


in school? Such evidence as is available tends to show 


every school situation offers opportunities far in excess 


tured capacity so that in reality opportunity should be m« 


by the capacity to which it is offered and not by the potent 


ties of the situation. Under such conditions each of th 


* For definition and an extended discussion of these factors see II) 
dre Sueceed, S. A. Courtis, Chapter IV, pp. 37-50. (Detroit, M 
Friesema Brothers Press, 1925) 
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must be considered to have had twelve units of school- 


This assumption becomes absurd when carried to the ex- 
but is probably valid under ordinary school conditions 


rdingly for present purposes, training was measured by 


sters spent in school” and not by “orade attained.” 
Perhaps it is well to add that all of the measures used in this 
ire gross measures. Scores in Stanford tests are subject, 
average, to an error caused by the play of chance factors 
} percent ;* scores in intelligence tests are similarly variable ; 
eported by children and parents are sometimes falsified and 


‘ncorrect when checked against birth records; school rec- 


f entrance and progress are also subject to human errors 


hservation, record, and computation. So far as effort and 
re effective, such errors have been reduced to a minimum 
intelligence tests were used, the National intelligence tests 
| the Detroit revision of the Army intelligence test. Records 
ve and training were carefully checked. 
For 443 Stanford scores of boys and girls between the ages 
10 and 13.5, the correlations of heredity, maturity, and train- 
separately with Stanford scores were as follows Stanford 
National 0.78 + 0.01, with Army 0.81 + 0.01, with Age 
0.03, with semesters in school 0.33 + 0.03. The higher 
relation of Stanford with intelligence than with the other tw: 
tors is due to the fact that intelligence scores are themselves 
lirectly the product of experience as well as of differences in 
redity. What the correlation between Stanford and heredity 
ne would be is not known. The correlation between Stanford 
\chievement scores and Stanford Binet individual intelligence 
tients for 73 cases was 0.31 + 0.07. 
The problem with which this article is concerned makes it 
cessary to determine the combined contribution of the three 
factors in order to see how much is left to be allocated to the 


See Courtis, op. cit., p. 100. 
An error of 5.4 percent on a score if 50 amount » 2S pe ints As this 


.etual error based on the scores of only 78 boys and girls tested with 


B and two days later with form A, eompared favorably with the prot 
able error of 1.9 points reported by the authors of the test, based on more than 
twice as many children, and corrected for regression effects. 
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influence of home, church, and society. The answer is giy 


the regression equation,° 


This equation has a standard error of estimate of ¢ 


This is 10.8 percent of the mean score of the group, 
corresponds to a multiple correlation coefficient of 0.9 
For instance, if the information is given that a child 
months old, that his score in the National Intelligence 
and in the Detroit Army test 43, and that he has spent 


his Stanford score may be estimated 


ters in school, hi 


score 


In this case the actual Stanford score made by the 


41.3. The error, 41.1 — 41.3, or — 0.2, was thus 0.5 


the actual score. 
For this child the agreement of predicted and actual 


giris’ scor The formula for | 
> the constants but the differences are caused 


e scores of bovs and girls and are not significar 


hat the formula above is not a representa 


For readers unfamiliar with regression equations it 


the law of gravitation, but merely an ex] 
1d assumptions, which tells by what. 
the sum of the products equ: 
In the absence of true knowledge 
» means of prediction. 
the true law when discovered 


a formula similar to 
Stanford 
i a measure of the hereditary diff 
time. The regressic 


hoth of how reliabl 


in which kh a constant, 
viduals, M rate of maturation, and T 
used in this study merely as an illustration 
may be made even with our present imperfect tools and of h 
may some day be made in terms of law. The formula has no permar 
and do not represent real relationships. All 
ibject to modification when the true relationships between 
selection 


The values of the constants change with each 


hy 


fac 


conclusions 


rhe important fact revealed by this study is not law, 
the situation: that educationa 
and that when so st 


1 than is comr 


that law is operative in 
be studied analytically in this fashion; 


te 
cational process proves to be under much less contro 


‘ 
Stanford scor 0.055 Age 0.154 National + ¢ Detroit 
lraining 
= 0.055 (137) + 0.154 (75) + 0.4 (43) + 0.57 (11 st 
7.5 14.4 17.2 + 6.2 
: 41.1 
percent 
value v the differs 
nay be well t 
plain tural ia 
formul based on 
eal metho bers to 1 
varTrio to tl st ni 
with the le f causal re 
it serves as { 
t the 
only be 
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close. In the case of some children, however, predicted 
vary widely from actual scores. For instance, the age of 
child was 131 months, his National score 99, his Detroit 


. his semesters of training 10 Substitution in the 


184 (90) 
rs 


| score, however, was 49.3. The prediction was in 


).5 points or 21.3 percent of the actual score 

idea of the adequacy of the prediction formula can be 
from a comparison of the distribution of the 443 actual 
‘-d scores with a distribution of the errors of prediction 


lll, Figure 2). The average Stanford score of the group 
13 scores was 55 / 


The actual scores range from 16 to 93 
if one knew nothing about a child except that he was a 
of the group the best prediction that could be made 


ve the average score, 55.7. The differences between the 
ores and this predicted value would be the errors of 
n. In other words, the distribution of scores may be 
red a distribution of errors of prediction based on mint- 
and so compared directly with the distribution 

tual errors of prediction by the formula. 
prediction formula were perfect, the entire 443 errors 
that is, would be represented by a line 443 units 
on the base line. Actually only 60 percent of the 
lictions fall within five points of the average The formula, 
refore, is far from perfect.* On the other hand, it should be 


d that the number of errors falling within five points ts raised 


‘The standard deviation of the entire group of 443 scores is 13.75 points. 
fect prediction formula would reduce this to zero. The formula given 
reduces it to 6.0 points or a reduction \ f 56 percent of the total. This 

hat 44 percent of the variation is still unaceounted for It is known 

ance variation amounts to approximately 3 points or 22 percent. The 

points (22 percent) is the maximum that car be predicted from 

mental factors. In any event, the actual variation in individual score 

ttributed to the distinctive effects of environmental factors cannot be 
than a small absolute amount. 


| 
| 
la gave 
0.055 (131) (30 0.57 (10 4.3 
38.8 
“ | 
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using the formula from 33 percent to 60 percent and that 


by 


number falling within 10 points is raised from 60 percent 
percent. Considering the known imperfections in the m¢ 
Ill ADEQUACY OF PREDICTION FORMULA 
narison of errors of prediction based on mit I 
re with errors based on the prediction forn 
ScALE A* ScALE B 
Frequency Scores Frequency 


Scores 


Me in 

D 
Scores within 

points 

N imber 

Percent 
Seores within 


145 
33 


10 points 
N imbe r 267 
Percent 60 
*Seale Scale for actual Stanford scores 
B Seale for deviations of Stanford scores from 
for deviations of scores predicted by formula from 
on basis) 
s 6.0 points if figured d 


Scale 
55.7, and 
actual scores (reduced to com! 

The standard deviation become 
rectly from the errors of prediction 


ing instruments used, the attenuating effect of the play ot ¢ 
factors. and the lack of validity in the formula, accuracy ©! 
diction seems to the writer startlingly high. Improvements 
tests and in testing will certainly increase not decrease the 


24,2 
on 1 35 
5 30 
go 5 25 
7) 18 20 0 
70 19 15 3 
F 
65 10 19 
54 5 7R 
35 73 125 
50 72 — 5 143 101 
5 63 —10 56 
10 49 —15 14 
35 28 — 20) 2 
6 — 25 2 
29 1 — 30 ] 
20 —35 
15 l 40 
55.7 0.25 
13 75 
| | 268 
60 
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However, even with these gross measures, 
me, church, and social 


rediction. 
r the distinctive influence of he 


is small. 
accuracy of prediction is shown by the fact that for 


of the children the maximum error of prediction will 


DISTRIBUTIONS 


STANFURD SCORES 
ERRORS OF PREDICTION 


443 Cases 


Boys and Girls 


Ages 10 to 13.5 


20 40 60 


40 60 80 
FRRORS OF 


DIAGRAM ) ANI 
DIAGRAM ) 


OF DISTRIBUTION 
M KNOWLEDGI 


FORMULA 


COMPARISON 


\SED ON MINIMI 
TED BY 


PREDIC 


( LOWER 


SCORES 


average it will 


1 that on the 
for eight chil- 


greater than 15 percent and 
percent. That is, if a child's score 1s 5 

t of ten the predicted score will on the average not be 
than 47 or higher than 53. Further, the known facts, 
the degree of variation in score caused by mere chance 
s, make it probable that chance ts sufficient explanation of 


L 
cnt 
F 
10 
SCORES | 
0 
F 
100 
‘ 
90% J fir 
20 80 
PREDIC- 
lower right hand figure represents bot! distributions one super ' 
the other to show adequaev of formul It re ees the star rd 
f estimate from 13.75 to 6.04 and raises the number of small errors ; 
hive points from 35 pereent te 6 percent. 
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amount of variation. To the writer the data seem t 
rant the conclusion that the scores of eight children out 
may he considered as detern ined by known differet 
heredity, maturity, and training. The score of two child: 
of ten may possibly have been influenced to some degre 
distinctive way by environmental factors, but the amount « 


influence will on the average be small Also, refinemer 


technique are likely to reduce rather than increase this possibi 


(To be continued) 


THE SOURCES OF SPENCER’S EDUCATION 


H. G. Goop 
Ohto University 


\s a distinguished pioneer in chemistry, as a Unitarian divine 
heologian, as a materialistic philosopher, as the defender of 
speech and rational conduct—a defense which brought him 
st within sight of martyrdom—in all these ways, Dr. Priest- 
remembered by the educated world. As a writer on edu- 
n he has been long neglected, although his views deserve at- 
n on their own account and perhaps even more on account 
the marvelous currency they attained when they were re- 
nted and re-issued just a century after Priestley had first put 
in circulation. The new coinage bore the name and stamp 
other than Herbert Spencer. 

Of the four papers now comprising Spencer’s volume on 
tion, the first to be published was entitled “The Art of 
ition.” It now forms the second chapter of the volume and 
led “Intellectual Education.” The third chapter is on 
ral Education,” and the fourth on “Physical Education.” 
may remark that here Spencer has placed last what, 1n his 
ry, is of first and paramount importance. 

His skill in exposition never failed him, but the seasoned 

der of educational literature will find little that is novel or 

lliant in these three chapters. Most of the ideas are taken from 
isseau, “whom Spencer had not read,” and from Fellenberg, 
n, Richter, Combe, and especially from Pestalozzi. In many 

s the views are credited to their authors, but the style and 
illustrations are Spencer’s. Otherwise there is little that 

new. 

With the first and introductory chapter entitled, “What 
wledge Is of Most Worth?” matters are quite different. In 

his section no credit is given to anyone except for two or three 


ibordinate statements. By implication Spencer admits his origi- 


lity, and the main argument has always been credited to him. 
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general influences have indeed been traced but on! 

seen in every writer who is the child of his ow: 
From the evidence at hand it appears that few 1f any dir 
immediate sources have been suggested. The paper seems 
and original even now after sixty-five years. 

From the first the paper attracted attention wherever 
was read. Spencer's American admirer, L. Youm: 
him in regard to a book that Youmans intended to edit 
is still another article . . . in the Westminster 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” which I wish to includ 
I concluded before I had read a page of it that you wrot 

ll perusal strengthened my conviction.” Spencer rep! 


knowledging authorship but requesting that the essay b« 


~ 


published; he himself shortly included it in the volume, / 


tion (1861) 
The regard in which Spencer is held today ntay best be 


by a few brief quotations: 
f all that has been written in English, during the pr 
ric treatise has attracted more widespreé 


luence than Herbert Spencer’s £ 


iatural sew 
7 1 of their educ 
_ and vet the most influential, at least for Angl 


was that by Herbert Spencer . . Rousseau’s influence 


t appears in a radically modified torm 
English writer on the subject of education 
nth century that has exerted any particular influence 


uny particular attention, many criticisms not altogether valid 
upon his ideas.”” 

Heman gives Spencer a section and speaks of his great 
in teachers’ colleges in America.* Graves refers to his orign 


and thinks Spencer’s one of the greatest minds the w 


ever known: a most extraordinary over-estimate.* Arc! 


S G. History of Modern Education. Syracuse, New 
‘ompany, 1892. p. 373 
Paul Textbook in the History of Education New } 
mpany, 1905. pp 684 ff. 
*Heman, Friedrich. Gesch. d. Neuren Padagogth (Rev. by M 
‘Graves, F. P Great Educators of Three Centuries New Y 


lan Company, 1911. pp. 274ff. 
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both the originality and the cogency of his arguments but 
es their influence upon educational thought and practice.* 
nks this effect was the result of Spencer's great reputation 
ther fields: an explanation which does not account for the 
liate interest because in 1860 Spencer’s great reputation 
lin the future. The first volume of his Synthetic Philoso- 
ppeared only in 1866. Compayre regards the whole book 
education as merely a clever restatement « f the Emile 
nks to an amazing gift of expression, he clothes the ideas 
thers magnificently.”° Cubberley regards him as a great 
r, which is just what Spencer was not —’ He was versatile, 
in ideas, marvelously productive, but he had not the accu 
reful, compact, well-disciplined mentality « f the scholar 

» intellectual leader in his generation this lack was his great- 


He is a glaring example of a large class—a class which 
ex Rousseau—those, who, though without education them 

- with a very one-sided one, try to tea h others what edu- 
‘is and how it should be conducted 


the passage quoted and many others it is clear that 


igi 


“< influence is asserted far more strongly than his o1 

ind that the latter is thought to consist chiefly in a clear 

sis and a novel restatement of the meaning of the nineteenth 

ry scientific movement, of its influence on education, and 
ially of its views upon the cor iwarative values of studies 

is the thesis of the present article that Spencer's argument in 
Vhat Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” is not a condensation of 


cht of his generation upon education, but that 1t is an 


ion of the specific ideas of Joseph Priestley While 


neer’s words are those of the nineteenth century the ideas 
those of the eighteenth. To the consideration f this thesis 


shall turn presently. 


her, R. L. Secondary Education tn the 
emillan Company, 1921. pp. 120-21 
mpay ré, Gabriel Herbert Spencer ar 
Crowell Publishing Company, 1921. p. 108 
Cubberley, E. P. The History of 


pany, 1920. p. 777. 
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\bout 1760, while Joseph Priestley was engaged in t 


in a Non-Conformist academy, he wrote an “Essay on a ( 


of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life.” Five 


later, in answer to John Brown who had argued for a syst 


national education under state control, Priestly issued hi 
marks on a Proposed Code of Education.” Sir Michael | 


ler has called this essay “the locus classtcus in English lite 


of the eighteenth century for Non-Conformist arguments 


national organization of education by the State acting in . 
with the Established Church.”* Making the acquaint 


Benjamin Franklin, Priestley was stimulated to carry out 


electrical experiments and to write, with Franklin’s appr 
the loan of some books, 7he History and Present Stat 


frictty, a work which prepared the way for the election 


/ 


author to membership in the Royal Society in 1766. “Ir 


it may be truthfully said that Franklin made Priestley int 


of science.” It would be curious if it should turn out t! 


Franklin also made him into an educational writer, and tl 


some evidence for such a conclusion. At any rate, th 


Cl 


be some traces of Franklin’s influence in Priestley’s third 


longest educational paper, the “Miscellaneous Observatior 


lating to Education, More Especially as It Respects the C 
of the Mind.” 

Now, if we take these three papers, the “Essay,” th 
marks,” and the “Observations,” arrange them in this ord 


order of their composition, select the pertinent sections, and 


marize them for comparison with a similar summary « 


argument in Spencer’s “What Knowledge Is of Most Wor 
| | 


we get the interesting results shown below. It is to 


in mind that the order of presentation of both Priestley’ 


Spencer’s ideas is closely followed except as noted, and t! 


both summaries the language of the originals is retained 


out quotation marks wherever it seemed desirable. 


*Monroe, Paul. Cyclopedia of Education. New York, Macn 
pany, 1912. Vol. I, p. 454. 
*Thorpe, T. E. Joseph Priestley. New York, Macmillan Compar 


p. 63 et passim, 
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PARALLEL PASSAGES 


PRIESTLEY 


ms to be a defect in our 
system of public education, 
e is no course of studies 
i for gentlemen who are to 
tive lite Schools otter no 
pportunities for those who 

clerks nor 


of 


neither mere 


] ‘n but men af- 


T 
he new posture of 


and busi 


important 


rnational, 

is an 

Sa great deal of 

social, litical, 

which 

$1 Other nations will 
this knowledge, and we must 
will be left behind. It 

y our wisdom to contrive 
studies of youth should fit 


r the business of manhood. 

who have performed the 
mportant services for their 

received little of the 
lge necessary to their work 
| or the university. So 

from the business of civil 
the general course of study 
he severe and proper disci- 
grammar school is be- 


Boys are 


; 


topic of ridicule. 


there not to learn but simply 


m or to form connec 
vhich are likely to be useful 
ire life. This appears by the 
licitude parents show about 
ns being grounded in those 
s, in which they themselves 
1ave been considerable pro- 
but which, from their be- 
reign to the business of life 
ch they were afterwards en- 
they have now wholly for- 


SPENCER 


Not only in times past but almost 
uch ur own 
nduces to per- 
post- 


as m 

knowledge 

sonal well-be1 een 

poned to t 

plause. 

career, ¢ nine cases out 

ten, applies his Latin and Greek to 
practical purposes. The re- 

mark is trite that in his shop, or 


, Nn managing estate 


no 


his office his 
or his family, in playing his part 
as director of a bank or a railway, 
he is very little aided by 

knowledge he took so many years 
to acquire—so little that generally 
the greater part of it drops out of 
ory; ind f he occa- 


his mem 
sionally vents a Latin quotation or 


allude 


what is the 


vs a classical edu 


inquire 
for giving bor 
we find it to be simply con- 
Men 
dren’s minds as they 


bodies, 


formity opinion. 
dress thei 


lo their in the prevailing 


fashion 


| 
| 
; 
+1 
{ 
to some Greek myth, it 1s 
less to throw light on the topic in 
ne. than for the sake of effect. 
tive 
I 
cat 
ttl 
} 
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This 
me history 


these l- 


The “Remarks” contain an argument against state contr 
education that agrees well with Spencer’s general position 
especially his Social Statics. The “Remarks,” as a separ 
publication, | have not seen; but the material was 
Priestley in his “Essay on Government” (1768) 


argues “against established modes of education” on 


that “education is a branch of civil liberty, which 


means to be surrendered into the hands of the ma; 


PRIESTLEY 
[he aim of education ts not to In order of 

form a shining and popular char- decoration precedes 

acter but a useful one education we 
minds as we do 
show. 

[This point precedes the sect 

in Spencer previously giver 


Education is necessary because Had we time to master! 
life is short and the necessary jects we need not be 
knowledge, although it might 1- But we that have but 
deed be obtained in the natural lives must ever bear 
course of things is liable to be ob- limited time for acquisit 
tained too late and to be too un remembering how narrow! 
systematic to serve its purpose time is limited, not onl 
By education also each generation shortness of life, 
builds upon the work of its prede- = more by the business of 
eessor and progress is thereby ought to be especially soli 
accelerated employ what time we hay 

The second section of the “Ob- greatest advantage [In Sy 


++ 


servations” is entitled, “Of the Ob- this language occurs just a 
Edu 


cation and their Rela- paragraph following. | 
tive Importance.” | The general ob- The undeveloped state « 
‘ect of education is to qualify men _ tion is shown by the fact 


to appear to advantage in future have no reasoned theory o! 
life. this aim can only be realized relative worth of knowledges 
by communicating to them such hardly any conception of the ex 


* See pp. 76-109 of the edition of 1771. 


So far from the “Es 
ntroocuctor 
llabi. The content of iii 
used later | 
it 
| 
ne 
‘ 
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Ide and leading them to 
habits, as will be most 
them hereafter; and in 
whole of their future be 
-h their education can 
ed to bear any relation 


nsidered [ The above 

italics, an almost « 
But in this « 

be recalled 

Christian 


ire life ] 


i 


t 


nal object ot educat! 


tever the fate of one scl 
this world, that in 
ne 1S paramount. 
nd object of education 


ubsistence because life 


Sl 


be sustained in order to make 


any course of conduct 
persons, therefore, who 
other means of subsist- 

instructed in such 


will enable them to support 
elves to the most advantage 
wealthy need only train 
Idren to such pursuits as 
fy them to be most happy) 
, and most useful to 


yet considering the insta- 

f all human affairs, pru- 
dictates that all should be 
he means of self-support 
a possible reverse of 
The wealthy should es- 
devote themselves to the 
ition of estates and to scien- 
ursuits. Of the latter the 
t liberal, honorable, and pleas- 
nt is the study of nature, with its 
livisions of natural history 
natural philosophy, the study, 
t is, of the objects and facts of 


7 


a standard for jud 


A measure of valu 


through the list 
knowledge 1 f intrinsic 
some of quasi-intrinsic 
and conventional 
Science is of the first kind, 
language of the second, and ordi- 
ary history of conventional value 
only. Further, every acquirement 
has importance as knowledge and 


also as discipline 


For all the five activities which 
comprise complete living, science 


be 
331 
ole ence Of cing this 
worth, is here 
the first requisite. This is found in 
i 
the « neept ot complet living 
t now to live not onliv in a matef;4ial 
t F 
sense but how to live completely 
i fe n- The only rational mode of judging 
iL act any educational content or pro 
tion cedure is to determine the degree 
icy to which 1 prepares us ror con 
i ana ete living 
tt le ot 
fut 
ion is remiam meen to be the Those forms of activity which # 
t ratio on, constitute complete lhving, men 
} tioned +} rder their in 
iif CU i Ol 5 
7 
portance, are the f lowing (1 
1 4 the activities f self-preservation. 
( (2) those needed for subsistence, 
erly iii =: (3) those that pertain to the rear- 
} those that promote social and polit- 
ical relations, and (5) those leisure 
I activities that gratify taste and 
! feelings That these stand in their 
t true order importance seems 
fne nerannal fety must 
! evident, for personal satet nust 
precede all others before they can ' 
t I become possible SO also subsist 
vill ence must precede the assumption 
nm ¢ of narental franctions and thus 
| | 
| 
| 
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nature and of the principles and 
laws of nature 
Now all the arts of human life, 


is de- 


from the exercist of wh 
rived everything that tends to the 
security and happiness of mankind, 
depe nd upon a knowledge of those 
powers of nature with which we 
are conversant; and the only pos- 
sible way of increasing the con- 
veniences of human life, of guard- 
ing against the inconvemiences to 
which we are subject, and of en- 
larging the powers of man, Is a 
farther acquaintance with the pow- 
ers of nature and their application 
and control. 

Among these arts which depend 
directly upon science are agricul- 
ture, the use of metals, architec- 
ture, navigation, fortification and 
war, all labor-saving devices and 
nventions, the avoidance of acci- 
dents, even of the destructive 
power of lightning itself, the cure 
of disease; all depend upon and are 
derived from an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature. The great 
superiority of modern over ancient 
times is due to our greater knowl- 
edge of nature. 

The study of natural science 
offers an endless course of investi- 
gation, of the greatest variety and 
interest, investigation which is 
freely open to all and which re- 
quires patience rather than pene- 
tration for its successful pursuit. 


Political knowledge, or an ac- 
quaintance with those regulations 
which most eminently contribute 
to society, is, in fact, a branch 
of philosophical [= scientific, in 
Priestley] knowledge, and_ is, 
therefore very far from being in- 
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is the best preparation 


rect self-p 
phy siol 


reservation, 


are most 


r subsist nce also SCleT 


the essent 
for a few 


gaged in 


ial preparation 
people all mer 


the productio: 


tion, and distribution 


ties All 


vend upor! 
I | 


of these oper 


1 the sciences 


matics, mechanics, physics, 


istry, biol 
which our 
nearly co 


life All 


wy, and sociolog 

school courses 

neerns the busin 
our industries 


cease were it not for that 


mation which men begin t 


as they best may after th 


cation is said to be finishe 


there been no teaching | 


as iS give 


‘n in our public 


England would now be what 


in feudal 
acquaintar 


times. That incre 


ice with the law 


phenomena which has throug 


cessive ages enabled us to 


gate natu 


re to our needs, 


these days gives the c 


laborer Cc 


omforts which 


centuries ago kings could 1 


chase is 
taught in 
remaining 
which is m 
laws of 
nature, is 


1 


due to science 
schools And sO 
divisions, sciet 
1eant a knowledg: 
nature and of 


the necessary and 


cient basis and preparation 


Descriptive 


sociology pr 


the information needed for 


ligent soc 


History in the past has been an 
of unorganizable facts: facts 
service in establishing principl« 
Only of late years 


conduct. 


ial and political 


‘ 


iy 


e 


hy 
it 
|. 
+} 
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tent with any other branch 
knowledge. Political 

is obtained from 

the study of history and 
of human nature. His- 
is one may gather from the 
mentioned should 

t with gossip and personali- 
hut with the sources of the 
s and power of nations and 

It should include the 

f commerce, of the tech- 


two 


above | 


arts, manufactures, trade, 
inage, colonies and colo- 
y, the balance of 
that makes 
opulous, and secure; ac- 
of the forms of 
vil and ecclesiastic and the 
these two; the 


of civil and criminal law, 


trade, 


a nation 

govern- 
ns between 
the adminis 
‘f justice; the story of the 


social and political classes; 
otions of the manners, food, 


nstitutions and 


dwellings, and of progress in 
ides of living; accounts of 
life and the relations be- 
Accounts of the 
education, science, inven- 
irt, and religion. History in 
to be the history of 
, [This is a very con- 
ed and inadequate summary of 
t Priestley includes in history 
wn by the syllabi of his three 
irses of lectures. ] 
The study of human nature, and 


the sexes. 


iman laws and government 1s 
ther most important and dis- 
bject of attention in a course 
beral education. By natural 
phy we mean the knowledge 

he external world, but by moral 
sophy we mean the knowledge 
he structure of our own minds, 
1 its various affections and oper- 
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historians begun to give us really 
Now that 


of nations rather than 


valuable lation 
lfare 


is becoming the dominant 


is the natural history of society. 
We want all facts which hel 


to understand how a nation has 


-rulation of 
distribution, 
-hnologic 
the intellectual state 
d the progress 
architecture, 
arts; 
the daily |i of the people, th 
food, the 
amusements Lastly, to connec 


should be exhibited the 


sculpture, , and the 


their homes, and 
the whole. 
of the nation The h 
must not be c 


morals 

torian 

cross-sections; but he is 

progress. This information 

be useless however unless we 

also a sound knowledge of humar 

nature. a biology, and a psychol 
without which rational inter 

yn of henome 

1T possible 

full summary 

h in the origina! covers 


tory whic 


only half a dozen pages. ] 


of niers 
idea, historians are beginning to 
hove occupy themselves with the phe | ; 
nomena of social progress. That 7, 
which it really concerns us to know 
i 
t grown and organized itselt Let | 
il us have an account of its govern- 
154 ment, central and local, of the ec- 
clesiastical government and its re- 
lation to the State; of the creed 
and religious ideas, both the nom.- 
nt nal ones and those actually ef- 
fective of the relations hetween 
oolas class and class including social ob 
ns servances, salutations, customs; of 
f « the relations between the sexes; of ' 
ae the industrial system, the division | 
‘ 
i 


must apply our knowledg« 


the present society, of 


and of ht 


recommenda- 

that its 
a spirit of 
admiration of 


is the greatest 

al science 

piety by exciting our 
the wonderful order of the Divine 
rks and 
marks of cot 


Providence ; 


wisdom and 


Divine 


1, nr 
onstantly insp'r- 


with reverence, 
[This pass- 


place here 


an earlier point in the 


Observations.’ 
Great excellence in any 

elegant arts is an unfavorable cir- 
It begets ex- 
vanity. It 
is only an acquaintance with more 


nee to youth 


and 


cessive ridiculous 
science, and an 


what has been 


liberal and manly 
extensive view of 
attained, and what yet remains to 
be attained by man that inspires 


true dignity and true humility. 


informa 
were neede 


ie, and for re 


is most usett 


rhe study of science 1s 
tacit worship; the laws of 
teach us of an _ inexorabl 
beneficent uniformity; ar 
the humility induced by the 
of nature come true cor 

f self, of man, and of 
We conclude, then, that f 
pline, as well as for guidar 


ence is of chiefest value 


Thus to the 
we set out—“WI 
of Most Worth ?” 
ply is Science 
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ations, of which it must be ac- 
knowledged that very little 1s Even for the fine arts, s 
known, but into which we begin basic, but the arts while import 
to get some light especially trom should be subsidiary As tl 
the observations of Mr. Hobbes, cupy the leisure part of ht t 
Mr. Locke, and, above all, Dr hould occupy the leisure | 
Hartley This knowledge of hu education 
man nature is the proper ground 
of everything that is called politi As science is most import 
cal knowledge, or a knowledge ot guidance so also 1s it 1 t 
the interests and conduct of men portant for discipline. It w 
is connected in society; or the utterly contrary to the beaut 
terms on which men must live so economy of nature, if one | 
as to derive the greatest benefits culture were needed for tl i 
ind suffer the least inconveniences ing tion and aft 
To solve political problems we kind for ment 
of ipline of the 
the ory, of tl igment, for mor 
history of past ages = gious re 
nature science Ml and effective 
ing the student 
love, al 1 col 
is not in its 

it Knowle 
g 
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\Ithough the parallel here drawn is a close one, the tw 
also express divergent views Important examples 


und in their attitudes toward religion and toward the 


ng of the classics. There 1s no mention in Priestley ot 
ration for family life and the rearing of children. On 
ther hand, Priestley treats many matters which are here 
ted because Spencer omits them, and theretore nm compari- 
id be made: noteworthy is a short passage upon transfer 
In their Non-Conformist position, their opposition 

control of education, their individualism, their radical 
«on science, their utilitarianism, the two men agree closely 

t strange that Herbert Spencer sh uld have gone to this 
ctual ancestor of his for ideas; but it is singular that the 
should not have been discovered before; and it is note- 
hy that the debtor on every occasion fought vigorously in 
nee of his various claims for priority. In regard to “What 
viedge Is of Most Worth?” such claims will now have to 
bandoned. Spencer's chief additions to Priestley’s eighteenth- 
ry thought were a slashing style and a brilliant faculty for 
ial pleading. Few, if any, other writers on education have 


great reputation so cheaply; but perhaps fame rarely 


rms to the facts. 
Many pages have been filled with criticism, fair and unfair, 
It may turn out 


Spencer’s “unfair but justifiable” essay.’ 
t the best criticism is the implicit one of a simple historical 
llel which shows that Spencer's ideas were the ideas of the 
nhistorical and “enlightened” eighteenth century ; but it would 
quire a historian and many more pages to show what that 


Liis. 


, vr an example of keen, but I believe, fair criticism see R. L. Archer, 
it., pp. 120 ff.; and also the delightful papers by Jos ah Royee, Herbert 
An Estimate and Review. New York, Fox, Duffield and Company, 


P 
A 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 1925! 


M. R. TRABUE 
University of North Care 


The volume of research in educational fields is g1 
rapidly that it will soon be necessary to limit the annual su 
by the president of this association to a few narrow fields, 
extend “leave to print,” or to accept a relatively brief rep 
the year’s research literature. I have ventured to ad 
third possibility this year, namely, a brief report. 

[ shall follow in several details the summary which Dr 


baugh, my immediate predecessor, used in his presidenti 


dress last year. I shall do this partly to save time necess 


make clear any new devices which I might have chosen t 
ploy. Whether, however, the data I present are entirely) 
parable with those presented last year is a debatable questi 
have examined with some care Dr. Ashbaugh’s report and 
bibliography on which it was based;? and I have attempt 
include in this summary only those studies which I consider 
in merit to those named last vear. It is by no means cert 
however, that the differences which I shall point out bet 
the two reports are due to actual changes in the various field 
research. These differences may be due, at least in part, t 
different points of view from which Dr. Ashbaugh and | w 
classify the same research projects. 

The readers will recall the excellent statement made ir 
year’s report concerning the difficulty of deciding what stu 
should be called research. Should the length of the report b 
determining factor in this decision? Is it necessary that 
data be presented, or may one accept as research a rep 
which large numbers of measurements are summarized by 

* Presidential address delivered before the Educational Researc! 

at Washington on February 22, 1926 

*Ashbaugh, E. J. ‘‘A Bibliography of Research Articles Publis! 
1924,’" Journal of Educational Research, 11:368-79, May, 1925. 
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index numbers? Should a magazine article ir which the 


of a scientific monograph quotes data and conclusions 


his longer report be included in this summary of the year’s 
h in education? These are some of the simpler questions 
me who undertakes to summarize the reports for 


ven vear. 


uld be almost impossible to find every study published— 

my lete educational library as Ohio State Uni 

has built up, but in our little educational library at the 
itv of North Carolina, one can be certain that many im- 
nt reports will not be discovered. 1 carefully examined the 
library shelves and supplemented my bibli 

by such reviews and announcements as I could find 
ignificant pieces of research have probably been omitted, 


inadequacy in this report must be attributed to lack oft 


es rather than to personal bias 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


I compares the number of research articles found by 


by h in each of the magazines for 1924 with the number 
| by the compiler for 1925. The only publication included 

that your former president omitted—probably intention 
is the Educational Research Bulletin of the Ohio State 
ersity. Thirteen of the articles published in this bulletin 


lace in this annual sum 


1925 seemed to me worthy of a p 


Several of the magazines found productive in 1924 wer« 
lable for the 1925 compilation. I have also omitted all 
state teachers’ journals, although an occasional research 
le mav be found in them. 
he authorship of the 277 articles reported for 1925 is 
thy of attention. Sixty-nine percent were written by mem 
of the staffs of colleges and universities; + percent, by 
luate students; and 7 percent, by persons whose institu- 
| connections I could not determine. Only 20 percent of the 
rs were listed as officers of schools other than colleges, and 


ny who gave their public-school titles were evidently w riting 


| 
4 
| 
| 
(be 
5 
| — | 
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their reports in close connection with college courses 


structors ‘rsonally, I wish this Ass ciation might 1 


fABLE I. MAGAZINE ARTICLES REPORTING EDUCATIONAI 
SEARCH DURING THE YEARS 1924 AND 1925 


Number of 
Name of Magazine 


Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Educational Research 
Klementary S« hool Journ il 

School and Society 

School Review 


Educational Administration and Supervision 
Teachers College Record 

Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University 
Journal of Applied Psychology 

American School Board Journal 


Pedagogical Seminary 

School Science and Mathematics 

English Journal 

Mathematics Teacher 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 


Educational Record 
| 


Psychologica Clinic 

Journal of Educational Method 
Public Personnel Studies 
Catholic Education il Review 


Scientific Monthly 

Mental Hygiene 

Education 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Childhood Education 


Peabody Journal of Education 
American Educational Digest 
Journal of Rural Education 

American Schoolmaster 

American Physical Education Review 


Educational Review 
Pennsvlvania School Journal 


Total 
*Not considered in 1924 


*Not examined in 1925 
‘No local state journals were included in 1925 


- 


way stimulate the men in public-school positions to engage | 
extensively in the work of educational research. Almost a thire 


i 
iva t 102 
13 
{ 
20 
18 2¢ 
24 
12 2 
7 1 
. 
| 9 
4 7 | 
| 
9 
- 
‘ 
» 
| 
| 
17 
‘ 
5 
3 
9 
249 277 tr 
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29 percent) of the articles reviewed for 1925 were written 
embers of the Educational Research Association, as con- 


il. FIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEAR 


ZINE ARTICLES DURING 192: 


(Character 
Will—Ten 


Person 


etuation 
ion 


tion 


rres} 


d with the one-sixth of the published articles that came from 
bers last year. I hope that the increased proportion of re- 
s emanating from this organization indicates a permanent 


vth in activity rather than the mere difference between the 


lards for research held by past and present presiding officers 


Yay, 1926 339 E 
| 
4 
H REPORTED IN MAGA 
£008 
AND ivé. 
Totals Totals 4 
1924 | 1925 1924 | 1925 
\ 
j-accounting 21 10 erament 2 
| hers 9 3 2 
uildings l 2 rypewriting 2 
af 7 ty Short- nswer tests 
neral 26 28 Effort 
Weigh consequences 
Book reading test l 
and Supervision) 59 74 (alt 
rr rs ‘ ment ] 
Learning ind study 14 34 
Educational psychol- 
hcational Tests 32) 20 ogy 
7 7 3 
sm 2 2 | Statistics 24 17 : 
nd correlatior 23 11 Reliability 
telligence Tests «| Frocetion 
- 
Correl 6 A plied to (schools and 
“i schools and col- Marks and examinations 12 
Ethies of teachers | 
(ther 
r Types and Tests 13 20 History of educator } 
Physical efficiency 5 
Health knowledge ] Total 249 | 24% 
ay] 
Th ' her printed in bold-faced figures are the totals r ft rrespor ling 
ficatory groups rhe sums of thes r equal t totals given Aa 
I e parts of the title f classifications which appear in parenthe ia wot 
in the comm™—ponding table prepared | Dr Ashbangh f the ar 1924 
| 
id | 
Tie 
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Perhaps some of the improvement may be attributed to t! 
quent appeal for greater productivity made by Dr. Ashbaug! 
the close of his report last February. 

Tables Il and III present summaries of the distributi 
magazine articles for 1924 and 1925. It will be obse: 
Table III that in 1925 only one article dealing with 
accounting in secondary schools seemed to me worthy of 
in this summary, while Ashbaugh found seven in 1924 
difference may be due to the fact that I classified under tl 
eral head of “Miscellaneous” in Table II five studies of 
school marks. Other striking differences between the d 
sented for the two years may in like manner be due to diff: 
in classification rather than to actual differences in the ty; 
researches reported. I shall therefore leave the interpretat 
the differences revealed in the tables largely to your own t! 

The substantial growth in the number of reports on “L, 
(and Study),” especially in the elementary field, stands 
Table IIL. This growth in the number of articles dealing 
the materials and methods of learning is decidedly encour 
Perhaps this also is a response to the appeals made last vy 
the president and by Dr. Henmon. Whatever the cause a1 
ever large the growth of interest during the past year, incr 
attention to the problems of learning in the classroom shi 
given by all members of this Association. 

Perhaps it is noteworthy that the number of articles dealing 
with intelligence tests increased from 46 to 57, of which 2' 
related to elementary-school pupils, 15, to high-school pupils, 
13, to college students. On the other hand, the number of pu: 


hi 


statistical articles this year was only 18 while last year 


24. Presumably, | should not have placed so large a number: 
articles in the miscellaneous class, but I found in my 
cessor’s list no other general classification in which forty of th 
reports appearing in 1925 could be placed. Of the 277 artic! 
tabulated for the year 1925, 9.4 percent which did not pert 
to any particular period of school life, were mainly studies 
statistical devices, of the history of education, and of other n 
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lated in a general way to all education. The remainder 
reports are definitely assigned to school periods; 35.4 


nt, to elementary education; 31.4 percent, to secondary edu- 


and 23.8 percent, to higher education 


11] RESEARCH ARTICLES WHICH APPEARED IN 1924 AND 
1925 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LEVELS OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BooKs AND BOOKLETS 


Sixty-four volumes of books and monographs containing 
rtant reports seem to be worthy of mention in the annual 
graphy of educational research for 1925, though my read- 
list was no doubt incomplete. Twenty-eight of the sixty- 
were taken from the list of “Teachers College Contribu- 
ns to Education”; thirty were published by colleges, universt- 
teachers’ associations, and individual educators; six were 


ublished by commercial publishing houses, and two of the six 


a 
7, 1926 
Elementary Secondary 
Elementary and ™ ndary and Higher | ; 
Secondary Higher i 
1924 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925) 1924 | 1925 125 | 
ting 2 2 7 l 1 
2 2 3 
2 
unce)* 2 5 2 2 
t 
ind Supervision 
tior 1 I 3 3 2 4 
g (and study) 9 20 2 | - 
— 
} 1 2 1 2 2 
1 correlatior 17 5 2 2 2 
51 63 17 33 30 4 24 29 
I See footnote b Table II . 
a 
| 
| 
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were volumes of the “Educational Finance Inquiry” publis 
by Macmillan Company. 
My classification of the sixty-four volumes of educatior 


search published in 1925 follows: 
Number of 


Administrative problems, concerned with 
Organization 
Finance eee 
Programs. . 
Efficic ney 
Children 
Physical plant 
Higher education . 


Total ... 


Supervisory problems, concerned with 
Methods of instruction and learning 
Errors in performance 
Surveys of results 
Curricul 

Special types of instruction. 


um materials . 


Total .. 


Abatract research problems, concerned with 
Tests and their correlations 
History of edueation 
Statistical devices 


liter 


It is interesting to find in bound as well as in periodical 
ature the same tendency to emphasize research in classr 
learning and instruction. If we can now in some way giv« 
attention to the materials of the curriculum, it should not b 
long before classroom teaching may be based upon a firm scien 
tific foundation. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

It may not be advisable for this summary to single out it 
dividual research reports for praise, but I have been deeply im- 
pressed by certain studies. Perhaps the reader, with other inter 
ests, would select a different list of reports as being unusual! 
excellent, but without intending to undervalue any other studies 


produced in 1925, I wish to express publicly my appreciation 
respect for that scholarly study by Dr. S. A. Courtis, entitl 


Articles 
| 
** 
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Children Succeed. 1 have no doubt that we 
hack to it as one of the milestones in the progress 
research. 
vish to mention also at this time the Summary of Investi 
s Relating to Reading by W. S. Gray, and the Simnmary 
stigations Relating to Arithmetic by Judd and Buswell 
ch chiefly composed of restatements of previ 
ummaries of research will prove valuable t 
ie periodical literature I was especially delighted by the 
us studies being published by Gates and his students in 
ld of elementary-school learning. If the reader was not 
nt at the meetings of Section Q of the American 
the Advancement of Science in this city a year ago, | 
nend for reading in the September issue of Scienttfi 
Jy. Dr. Courtis’ account of the development of educational 
urements. entitled ““The Construction of Measuring Instru 
in the Field of Education.”* The best article published 
! of Educational Research during 1925 was, in my 
ent, one by P. T. Rankin in the June number entitled, 
tiveness of Half-Day Sessions.”* It was in many ways 


del of scientific scholarship in our field 


Closely related to educational research, but not within the 


its of the bibliography on which this summary is based, are 
thooks in statistical methods. The year 1925 will be notable 
the history of educational publication for the large number of 
llent hooks in statistical methods which it produced. ’dell’s 
tional Statistics, Chaddock’s Principles and ds of 
fics, Rugg’s Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers, 
bers’ Introduction to Statistical Analysis, Thurstone’s The 
‘tthod in Educa- 


Veasurement, and Holzinger’s Statistical Tables for Stu- 


in Education and Psychology set a high-water mark for 
ublications in this field. 
‘Courtis. S. A. ‘‘The Construction of Measuring In 

ieation,’’ Scientific Monthly, 21:260-90. 


‘Rankin. P. T. ‘‘Effectiveness of Half-Day Sess 
| Research, 12:1-16, June, 1925. 
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In conclusion I wish to repeat two suggestions whi 
frequently been made but none too frequently followe 
More attention should be given to research in the materi 
methods of classroom instruction. We must somehow dete: 
what to teach with as much scientific precision as we have 

in determining how to teach. (2) We must 
r care to make certain that the conclusions we state 
ports follow logically from the data presented T 
reports state conclusions that are not fully supported by t! 


search data included in them. This association should int 


itself in the quality as well as in the quantity of edu 


re search. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
AS SUPERVISOR OF INSTRUCTION 
F. P. O’BRIEN 


Director, School Service and Research 
Unwersity of Kansas 


As a supervisor of instruction the county superintendent 
holds a position of great potential influence for promoting public- 
| efficiency. In many states most of the teaching force and 
jority of the pupils in the public elementary schools are 

st entirely dependent upon that officer for direct guidance 


supervision of instruction. From these schools an increasing 


imber of children each year enter high schools in which they 


nust compete with other pupils trained in elementary schools 
wing better organization and better trained teachers than 
they had. 

For example, it, is estimated that one-third of the one hun- 
ired and thirteen thousand pupils in the one- and two-teacher 
lementary schools of Kansas are taught by inexperienced teach- 
ers,! and that 70 percent of the teachers in these schools have 
had not more than high-school training. On the other hand, 
nly 7 percent of the pupils attending graded elementary schools 
1 the state are taught by inexperienced teachers, while three in 


every four of the teachers in the graded schools have had more 


Furthermore, the county superintendent in Kansas has super- 
ision over an average of ninety teachers in the more populous 
unties, whereas in city school systems in the same counties 
he median number of teachers is considerably less than ninety 

In the city systems a superintendent, several principals, and sev- 
| supervisors may share in the supervising of instruction, while 

‘Kansas. Twenty-third Biennial Report of State Superintendent of 


ls. Topeka, Kansas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1920. 
201 ff. 
* Results of Instruction in Different Types of Elementary Schools sn State 
‘ Kansas. Pittsburg, Kansas, K. 8. T. C. Press, 1922. p. 46. 
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the county superintendent alone is responsible for supervisi 
instruction in the ungraded rural schools 

Since the effectiveness of instruction in the rural element 
schools is probably no less dependent upon adequate supervi 
than it is in the city graded schools, and since the functi 
supervision in the rural schools is centralized in one pers 
seems appropriate to inquire how much time in general 
officer devotes to what, in any fair sense, may be called 
vision Likewise, it is expedient to ascertain how adequ 
his preparation for the kind of specialized work which ts iny 
in acceptable supervisory practice. 

An investigation of these facts concerning the county 
intendent’s job was recently undertaken, a carefully pre; 
questionnaire being used for the purpose. The informati 
sought was obtained in fairly complete form from seventy 
of the hundred and five counties of Kansas. The superintend 
was asked concerning the extent of his experience as superi: 
tendent and of his school experience preceding that position 
was asked concerning the distribution of time among his vari 
duties, the number and length of school visits made by him, t 
relative importance of the considerations to which he devot 
his attention on these visits, and the extent of his own edi 
tional and professional training. Of the number who provided 
the information twenty-four were men and fifty-three wer 
women. 

In general, these superintendents cooperated fully in making 
their replies as complete and accurate as possible according 
the data upon which they were based. Their estimates of | 
their time was in general distributed among their various duties 
are shown in Table I. Seventeen county superintendents d 


voted 5 percent or less of their time to school-bx ard conferet 


and meetings, but the median percent of time estimated as giv: 
to that activity was 8.6. In caring for general office duti 
the median was 41.3 percent; in visiting schools, 26.0 percent 
in community and school programs, 6.8 percent; in all othe 


duties not included in those named, 8 percent. According 


- own estimates, these county superintendents spent, on the 


erage, as much time in doing office work as they did in the 
ree other duties named in Table I. 


Since the number of schools varies widely in the different 


unties, even the same percent of time spent in visiting schools 


not provide visits equal in number or equal in length for 


schools visited. The superintendents who had full-time 


rABLE I. THE PERCENT OF TIME SPENT BY SEVENTY-SEVEN 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS IN VARIOUS OFFICIAL ACTIVITIES 


School Com- 


Board General Visiting munity All 
Percent of Time Con- Office Rural Programs, Other 


ferences Duties Schools ete Duties 


16 16 31 


Median percent..." 8.7 | 41.3 


26.0 6.8 8.1 


issistants to handle the office details were able to give an average 
of 45 percent of their time to visiting schools, while those hav- 


ing no office assistants spend only 20 percent of their time visit- 


ing schools. However, even this difference is conditioned by 


the fact that the former group had nearly twice as many schools 


to visit. 


It is obviously quite necessary to know the number and length 


of visits per school actually made by this county school officer 


[he numbers of visits per school made in one year as reported 


by seventy-seven superintendents have been tabulated as shown 


in Table II. This table makes clear the fact that in general 


three out of every five schools, 62.9 percent, were visited only 
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11-50 l 15 12 
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1-70 4 l 
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once during the year. One-fourth of these schools, 25.9 pe: 
were visited twice, and 11 percent of them were visited 

times or more. No information is at hand to indicate who 
the teachers visited the more frequently, whether they wer 


vounger and the more inexperienced teachers, or whether 


rABLE Il NUMBER OF VISITS PER YEAR BY THE COUNTY SUPERI> 
rENDENT TO EACH SCHOOL AND THE AGGREGATE OF SUCH 


NcMBER Visits PER YEAR 


1) ) (3) 
Aggregate number 2,730 1,109 308 


Percent of total 


were others. Since a minimum of one yearly visit, of not 
than one hour, to each rural school in the county 1s preser 
by law, with a penalty of five dollars for each school missed 
may be observed how great is the tendency of the superinter 
not to exceed this prescribed minimum. 

The prevailing length of official visit to these schools was 1 
greatly in excess of one hour, as may be seen in the folk 
tabulation : 


Hours Spent Number of 
per Visit Superintendents 


Visits having an average length of one hour were reported by 
twenty-two superintendents; seven reported average visits 
two hours in length; and four reported average visits ot 


greater duration. The median length of the visits by the sevent 


5 
Vol. 1%, N 
| | } More I 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Than ] 
| 
(5) 6) (7) (8 
153 25 s 2 
262.9 25.9 7.1 3.5 6 
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n superintendents was 1.4 hours. There was probably much 
tendency to underestimate than to overestimate the length 
1ese visits. For example, the practice has prevailed of count 


ime spent within the district as though it were time ac 


spent in the school. Consequently, if one 
verage length of these visits did not exceed one an 


it may be a fair approximation to their usua 


appears, then, that the direct opportunity f 
nstruction in these schools lies in one visit per vear of 
ly one hour and a quarter in length. Yet it is no 
in that supervision and improvement ot 
| the major part of the superintendent's 
these brief visit In view of this unce1 
le to ascertain how these officials usually distribute their time 


the matters inviting attention when they visit a school 


l, community, and routine matters was presented 


\ list of sixteen different items relating to physical, instruc 
in the 
tionnaire. The superintendents were asked to rank them 
rding to the amount of time devoted, in general to « 
Care was taken to avoid indicating by the or 
gy of these items anything as to their relative significan 
similar reasons no attempt was made to have the items in 
this list well defined. The list of items which were to be ranked 
the superintendents is given in Table II] 
Not all of the superintendents who responded made the sug- 
ted ranking. Eight left it blank, while twenty-four ranked 
practically all of the items 1, 2, or 3, on the basis of time given 
each. In this way several items were ranked “1” by the 
e individual and several others “2” or “3.” One may wonder 
hether that was actually the way their time was distributed 
whether they were simply unwilling to commit themselves 
definitely. Their replies are summarized in Table II] 
s table shows that six of the sixty-nine superintendents whose 
s were tabulated ranked School buildings first; while three 
ers ranked buildings fifteenth. J/nstruction methods was 


nked first more frequently than any other item on the list 
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There is, of course, no certainty as to how the different in- 
iduals interpreted such items as “instruction methods” or 
rganization work,” but these, together with “teaching equip- 
nt” and “teacher conferences,’ may be regarded as more or 
directly concerned with improvement of instruction. One 
re of these four items was ranked “1” a total of 68 times 
the 136 “firsts.” The same items were ranked next to the 
hest in 52 of the 119 responses recorded in that rank. It is 
course possible that some othcr items, such as school library, 
sometimes be closely related to supervision of instruction, 
uit probably more frequently they are of a merely formal nature 
Notwithstanding a striking lack of agreement among the 
unty superintendents as to relative emphasis upon individual 
ms, it is still apparent that there is a dominant tendency to 
lace relatively high in rank those items which seem in general 
be concerned with supervision of instruction. But even the 
high ranking given to such items would not warrant an assump- 
n that they receive more than half of the time devoted to 
ool visits. If this be true, then the average time devoted to 
what may be called supervision of instruction in these schools is 
little more than a half hour per year. 
It may be assumed that what is attempted by the county 


superintendent in the way of constructive supervision and the 


effectiveness of his efforts in that direction are closely related 
to his own experience and training. The kind of school positions 
he has previously held may be considered as to some extent 
indicative of his previous teaching experience. The following 
statement shows the positions held by these superintendents im- 


mediately preceding their present positions: 


Type of Position Number 
Rural teacher . 
Grade teacher . 
High-school teacher. ... 
Elementary-school principal . 
High-school principal 
City superintendent 
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Although the position of county superintendent involve 
direction of elementary-school instruction, yet some of 
occupants of that office had had no previous experience in eler 
tary-school teaching. The position likewise involves org 
and directing the work of scores of teachers, yet 60 percent 
these superintendents had not had any previous administr 
experience. Moreover, considering the nature of their te 
experience, it is quite improbable that more than a few of tl 
superintendents had as teachers come into direct contact 
effective supervision. No information was available to in 
how many of these school officers had been enrolled as st 
in courses dealing with administration or supervision in 
modern sense, or how many of them had read books deali 
these subjects. Although more than half of them had 
served one or more terms as county superintendent, yet 
there is a change every two years of nearly one-half of thes 
educators, few could remain long in one place. 

Concerning the professional training of these superintend 
no facts were available excepting that nearly 60 percent of tl 
had never attended a summer school of any kind to improve t! 
professional fitness. The 40 percent which had attended 
mer school had an average attendance of eleven weeks 


two facts may provide a partial index of their general 


sional attitude since the average length of their teaching ex; 


ence was twelve years, and each of the state educational 
tutions has offered a variety of teacher-training courses 
summer. The extent of general schooling of the sixty 
superintendents who provided this information is indicated i1 
Table IV. Tw enty-one of them, 30 percent, had received onl 
a high-school training or less. Almost the same number had 1 
ceived more than two years of college or normal-school trainin 
The prevailing tendency, as shown here, is for the office 
county superintendent to be held by persons who have had 
or two years of training in a college or normal school. &1 
if this training were efficient and adapted to their needs it w 


still seem to be inadequate in extent for a position of such poter 
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t] tial influence in public-s« wool education It is at least interesting 


note that those who were trained In a no! 


mger visits to their rural scho« 


One may wonder whether the college-trained person 


omplish as much in less time or whether the low salary 


TABLE IV rHE EXTENT OF SCHOOLING OI 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


HiGu-Scuoo! COLLEG! 
TRAINING IMAL SCHOOI 
TOTAL 
lto4 3 or4 
None Years i Years 


1) 
er of superintendents 


t of total 


other limiting conditions bring about the selection of the 
t college-trained persons who are 1n reneral content with 
accomplishment 


hatever mav be disclosed regarding the training 


or efficiency of the county superintendents, the fac 
ins that the salary is insufficient to cot 

competently trained educational leaders f 
rtant position. The following table sh 


Salaries 
800 or less... 
SO] - 900 
901 
001 
101 
201 
401 
01 


801 — 1,900... 


O01 2 000 


Total 


t school usually 
than did those trained 
lle 
‘ 2) 3 5 
5 16 25 20 oy 
—__ 72 | 23.2 | 406 | 29 
| 
rt 
| 
t still | 
re vices 
f tially 
m1 y dis- 
tribution: 
ch Number of 
Superintendents 
. ees eee 
é 
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The median salary per year received by the seventy-four coun 
superintendents reported here was $1,524.68. This salary 


nth 


equivalent to $127.05 per month for a period of twelve m 


SUMMARY 


1. The supervision of a majority of the pupils and teach 
in the elementary schools of the state is dependent almost enti: 
upon the county superintendent of schools. 

2. This official makes approximately one visit a year, 
aging one and a quarter hours, to each rural school in the c 
The distribution of his time during such visits indicates tl 


approximately half the visit is devoted to activities that pert 


mame 


to supervision of instruction. 
3. A majority of the superintendents have not had previous 


experience in supervision, and some are without experience 


elementary-school teaching. Their restricted schooling and their 


limited professional training make it unlikely that they will 
realize the larger possibilities of the position. 
4. The salary is too small to attract the type of supervisor 


officer that is so urgently needed. 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE LECTURE- 
DEMONSTRATION AND INDIVIDUAL 
LABORATORY METHOD 
FRED G. ANIBEL 
Central High School, Kansas City 

The purpose of this study was to determine scientifically 
igh the use of objective data just how the results of the 
ture-demonstration method of presenting natural science 
hject-matter compared with the individual laboratory method 
resenting exactly the same material. The principal factor 
inder consideration was the degree of mastery of the subject- 
itter by the student as determined by both informal and stand 
irdized tests. The data collected during the study were also 


used in making comparisons between bright and dull groups, in 


letermining the degrees of retention of the acquired information, 
in estimating the time required to teach by each of the two meth 
ls under investigation, and the relative costs. 
The experiment was carried out in the Chemistry Depart- 
of Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri, during 
school year 1922-23. A check study was made the following 
ir using the methods of the first study. Two classes were 
selected each year as groups for the experiment. One class 
received the instruction by lecture-demonstration entirely, and 
he other was used as a control group receiving the instruction 
the regular method of individual laboratory work 
Balancing groups.—In order to eliminate other factors which 


might influence results, the two classes were balanced as nearly 


is possible on the basis of ability as determined by standardized 


intelligence tests. In the original study, both classes were first 
given the Army Alpha Test, Form 9. About two weeks later, 
the same classes were given the Otis Group Test, Form B. Be- 
cause of the limited period, forty-five minutes, the Otis Test 
was shortened to six tests by the omission of tests 1, 6, 9, and 10 
The tests were conducted by an expert from the Department of 
Research and Efficiency of the Kansas City public-schoo! system 
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All scoring was done by this department and all results rech« 
There was a positive correlation of 0.81 between the scor 
the Army Alpha and the Otis Group for these two classes 
Two groups of presumably equal intelligence were t! 
selected in the following manner. <A student from the k 
demonstration or test group was paired, for the purpose of 
paring achievement records, with a student from the indi 
laboratory class or control group. This pairing was made 
basis of the score on Army Test checked with the Otis 
Some students were shifted from one group to the other in 
that the groups might be about equal in intelligence After 
adjustment there were thirty pairs available for the experit 
The same procedure was carried out the next year in adj 
ing two groups included in the check study. In this second 
periment, only seventeen pairs were selected. The arrange: 
of the equal ability groups into pairs is shown in Tables I and 
Method of experiment.—After the two groups were balan 
the experiment was continued in the following manner 
classes in chemistry met five times per week for forty-five-mint 
periods. The classes were shifted weekly so that the tin 
the laboratory was equal to the time in the classroom. The cl 
room instruction was identical for the two groups, thus equaliz 
ing any factors that might be present in classroom instructi 
Both groups were in the laboratory the same week. The c! 
receiving the work by lecture-demonstration met the second | 
of the morning from 8:45 to 9:30. The Control Grou; 
immediately after the special test group in the same room f1 
9:30 to 10:15 o'clock. The experiments were presented bet 
the assignment of the textbook material covering the same chet 
ical principles. This procedure made the instruction inductive 


and less likely to be influenced by classroom discussion 


*Thurstone’s correlation sheet published by the Carnegie Institut: 
Technology was used to determine the correlation coefficient in this cas¢ 
Otis scores were used to determine the position in ranking where two st 
in the same group made the same score on the Army Alpha Test. 
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The method of instruction for the Control Group was the 
same as given in all the regular classes. The Test Group received 
the same experiment on the same day as the Control Group. The 

lass was assembled before the demonstration table so that every 
student could conveniently watch the experiment as it was car- 
ried on by the instructor. Each student in both groups was pro- 
vided with a printed instruction sheet containing directions and 
questions designed to bring out the principles of chemistry in- 
volved. The apparatus and materials used in the demonstration 
were the same as those called for in the direction sheets used by 
the Control Group. The instructor was careful not to teach by 
direct exposition in the case of the Test Group. The facts were 
presented, but the student was left to formulate his own general- 
izations. This procedure is a little unfair to the lecture-demon- 
stration method as carried on in actual practice, but it is better 
for an objective measurement of the results where the point in 
juestion is a matter of method. Twenty-five experiments were 
rried out with the two groups in the original study, and the 
same twenty-five experiments were used the next year in the check 
study with two similar groups. 

Scoring results —In the original study the results of the two 
methods of instruction were compared by the marks on regular 
examinations every five weeks and by laboratory tests given 
every laboratory week. These laboratory tests covered all the 
experiments given during the week. The examination covered 
both the laboratory and recitation work for the five weeks 

The laboratory tests on the experiments, either performed 

r observed by the student, consisted of a large number of ques- 
tions carefully worded so that the correct response to each con- 
sisted of a single word, one formula, or an equation. Ten ques- 
tions of this type were given on each experiment. The control 
class was given identically the same tests and examinations. 

Since there was only a three-minute intermission between classes, 

there was little opportunity for information as to the nature of 

the questions to be passed on to the Control Group. In case any 
such practice was carried on, the effect on the final results would 
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TABLE I GENERAL INTELLIGENCE SCORES AND ACHIEVEMEw? 
SCORES FOR THE LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION AND INDIVID! 
LABORATORY GROUPS ARRANGED BY EQUAL ABILITY PAIRS 


Test Group ConTROL Group 


Pam LecturE-DEMONSTRATION INDIVIDUAL LABORATOR} 
NUMBER* 


Army Otis Achievement! Army Otis Achiey 
Score | Score | Score Score Score Sec 


re 


> 


Mean 139.6 | 99.6 | 138.7 | 


99.6 66.3 


* Pairs 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, and 26 are not included in the total because part 
of the data was not completed. 


tend to show results in achievement scores for the Control Grou; 
which would be slightly higher. 
This testing of results in achievement was made objective in 


i 
(1 ; (2) | @) | (4) | (5) | (6) 7 
1...) 98 | | 50 | 99 | 
2 103 eal | 101 53 
3...) 105 | 82 59 | 107 57 
4 108 85 49 102 | 
5...) 16 | 91 | 57 | 117 | 73 
6...) 118 | «120 
7.... 120 | 93 | 45 | 123 | 98 
121 | 85 121 | 8 | 58 
9. 121 | 102 59 | 122 | 88 63 
10...) 122 84 86 | 121 | 85 | 53 
1...) 123 | 88 | 126 | 8 | 65 
12 123 | 104 | 49 | 128 100 | 79 
13...) 128 | 87 59 81 | 61 
14 132 87 64 | 132 107 43 
15 133 | 97 136 | 92 57 
16 135 | 81 | 69 73 
17 1400 | «6103 53 139 | 102 60 
18 141 | 101 | 73 | 142 82 | 71 
19 142 | 90 | 81 | 142 | 93 | 78 
20 146 72 | 47 | 109 | 36 
21... 151 | 99 52 139 | 91 | 87 
22 153 114 83 149 104 | 88 
23 154 106 | 58 152 | 105 | 58 
24 156 113 | 82 152 94 | 49 
25...) 157 | 115 | 80 159 | 105 | 73 
26 57 | 10 | 73 159 109 | 
27 85 155 | 92 | 67 
28 160 18 | 78 | 161 | 19 | 60 
29 165 108 81 | 160 | 114 | 84 
2... 17% | 2 | 84 | 168 | 102 | 80 
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-der that the answers to the questions would not require dis- 


mn. Specific answers were required and the yes-and-no and 
ind-false types of questions were eliminated from the tests 
examinations because of the possibility of guessing. The 
ners were scored by marking the answer to the question either 


sht or wrong and then reducing the score to a percentage basis 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT RECORDS 
CHECK EXPERIMENT 


ABLE Il. 


Test Group ConTROL Group 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY 


Army Otis | Achievement Army Otis Achievernent 
Score Score Score Score Score 


(3) 


86 
74 


92 


71.11 


for each paper. In order further to eliminate the possible sub- 
jective element in the scoring of the papers, the sets of papers 


from the two groups were shuffled together and the entire set 
graded as they came. 

In testing results in the check study made the next year, ten 
experiments out of the twenty-five were selected, and the results 
of instruction based on these. The ten were not selected for con- 
tent but because of the time element in conducting the laboratory. 


| (2) || (4) (5 6) (7) | ; 
2 8S 63 78 75 56 _ 
3 56 S4 102 35 
8s | 74 65 S4 104 59 
5 101 98 | 61 112 93 39 i 
6 132 | 110 63 132 105 16 | i 
7 133 | 114 69 118 131 85 
g 133 123 75 123 130 81 i 
9 140 121 | 67 142 118 64 
10 138 116 70 135 121 70 
1 139 |. 115 82 125 127 75 
12 149 124 | 81 146 131 76 ' 
13 152 | 132 76 149 131 80 
14 142 145 64 147 140 77 
15 1is0 | 145 75 164 148 90 zi 
16 159 90 155 145 81 
17 185 | 142 85 186 146 92 a 
Mean 130.9 | 114.7 127.0 119.4 68.35 
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Some weeks it was possible to examine on more than one ex; 


ment, but on other weeks the time was so limited that only er 


questions could be given to get complete results for only 

the experiments which had been performed during the 
Since the ten selected experiments were distributed unit 
throughout the whole semester, these scores were taken as sut 
ciently accurate to check the results of the study made th 
before 

The average scores in achievement on a percentage 
presented in columns 4 and 7 of Tables I and II. In bot! 
original and in the check study the group doing the experin 
entirely by the lecture-demonstration method ranked slig 
higher in achievement than the Control Group. In the 
study, the lecture-demonstration group did 1.7 percent better 
achievement while in the check study the lecture-demonstr 
group did 2.7 percent better in achievement. 

Bright and dull groups.—A comparison between the achi 
ment ratings received by the pairs of lower ability and 
made by the pairs of higher ability is presented in Table II] 
pairs are ranked in order of their ability as determined 
scores on the intelligence tests. The upper half of the 
a lower degree of intelligence than the lower half. The res 
in achievement for each half are compared with the result 
achievement for the other half. As indicated on the tab! 
the nine pairs of lower ability the average difference bet 
the achievement scores is 3.11 points in favor of the grouy 
by the individual laboratory method. Also in six cases, the 
dents taught by the individual laboratory method did better t! 
their partners instructed bv the lecture-demonstration met! 
when compared with three instances in which the revers 
the case. The achievement scores of only nine pairs 
ported in this half of the groups, because either one or the 
member of each of the other six pairs had dropped from 
class because of inferior work before the final achievement 


records had been determined. 
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Il COMPARISON BETWEEN SCORES IN ACHIEVEMENT OF 
BRIGHT AND DULL GROUPS 


ACHIEVEMENT SCORES DIFFERENCES IN SCORES 


Parr NUMBER Lecture Individual In Favor of In Favor of 
Demonstration | Laboratory Lecture Individual 
Group Group Demonstration Laboratory 


(3) 4) (5) 


Lower Intelligence Group 


iv 


Difference 
Average Diff 3.11 


Higher Intelligence Group 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Difference 
_ Average Diff 
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™ 
50 - 25 
3 59 57 2 § 
| 57 73 16 i: 
10 86 53 33 
1] a 
12 49 79 30 
= 13 59 61 2 Tid 
14 64 43 21 poe 
15 50 57 7 x 
28 
3.11 
16 69 73 
17 53 60 7 
i8 73 71 2 
19 81 78 3 
20 72 66 6 
“il 
t 22 83 88 5 
23 58 58 
24 82 49 33 : 
od 25 80 73 7 " 
27 85 67 1S 
28 78 60 18 
29 | 81 R4 3 
ent 67 67 
| 4.79 . 4.79 | 
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In comparing the mean averages in achievement for the pair 
of higher intelligence, the differences are greater and fay 
lecture-demonstration method of instruction. The difference 
tween the average achievement score for the members 
pairs doing the work by the lecture-demonstration metl 
4.79 points better than the average score for the students of « 
ability doing the work by individual laboratory procedu: 
this half of the group, there are eight instances where the 
dent in the Test Group did better work than his equal-abi 
partner in the Control Group as compared with five instar 
where the reverse was the case. Only fourteen pairs are 
sidered here, because one student of the twenty-sixth pair 
the class not because of inferior work, as was the case in 
lower intelligence group, but because he was transferred 1 
another school. 

These results seem to indicate that the students of higl 
general intelligence profit more by the lecture-demonstrati 
method of instruction than do the students of relatively lower 
general intelligence. Such results might be expected, since stu 
dents of high average ability are better able to understand 
appreciate through observation and explanation than student 
of low or only average ability who require a closer contact wit! 
the information presented and need to learn through the exercis 
of more of the senses. 

Retention results —A test of the achievement was given t 
the two groups of the check study five months after the instru 
tion of the Test Group by lecture-demonstration had been dis- 
continued. During the intervening five months, both groups had 
been taught by the regular individual laboratory method. Th« 
material presented during the intervening five weeks was en- 


tirely new subject-matter to both groups. As indicated in the 


table, the laboratory group scored higher on the test than did 
the group which had been instructed by lecture-demonstration 
Each group, however, scored higher than the norm given for 
the same school level. The mean average score for the demor 


; 


stration group was 57.5, for the laboratory group 60.85, and 
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the norm given by the author in standardizing the test is 44.5 
‘hese results slightly favor the individual laboratory method for 
tention if the difference is large enough to indicate any varia- 

n at all. 

The questions on the standardized test were carefully ana- 
yzed, and the scores made on those questions relating to the 
rst semester’s work were separated from the scores made on 

se questions relating to the second semester’s work. The 

rk of the first semester was done by the Test Group by lecture- 
‘monstration and by the Control Group by individual laboratory 
thod. These data on the questions relating to the first semes- 
r’s work alone, then, represent the retention of each group 
an interval of five months. The lecture-demonstration 
group made a mean average score of 28 for the first half of the 
work, and the individual laboratory group made a mean average 
score of 38 on the same material. This would seem to indicate 
more significantly that the work is better retained, when done by 
individual laboratory procedure than when done by lecture-dem- 
nstration procedure. There were, however, only ten pairs avail- 
able for the retention test, so these results are not strictly com- 
parable to the results in immediate retention where more pairs 
were used. 

Time element.—The primary object of the study being to 
determine the comparative effectiveness of the two methods of 
presenting the laboratory instruction, there was no systematic 
recording of the time element. It was quite noticeable, however, 
that the time required by the group doing its own work was 
considerably greater than the time required by the instructor to 
perform the same experiment. 

Commonly in the first-class high school, two full periods are 
scheduled for the performing of one experiment in elementary 
chemistry. This is usually from seventy-five to ninety minutes. 
During this study, the class doing its own laboratory work was 
required to complete the shorter experiments within the forty- 
five-or more accurately, the forty-two-minute, period. This 


practice required the previous preparation of much of the material 
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before the students assembled to perform the experiment 
longer experiments were divided, and two periods allowed 
their completion. This resulted usually in three complete 
periments per week. 

One of the control factors of the experiment was to pri 
the same material each day to each group. It was soon dis 
covered that an abundance of time was allowed in the forty-five 
minute period for presenting by demonstration any of the twenty 
five experiments used in this study. The tendency on the | 
of the instructor naturally would have been to extend the scope of 
the experiment whenever time was available. This was avoided, 
because of the necessary control features of this particular stud 
The practice was rigidly adhered to of presenting exactly 
same amount of material each day to each group. The ext: 
time thus made available to the demonstration group was used 
by the students in other study work, since they were not per 
mitted to work in the laboratory. It can be conservatively esti 
mated that fully one-third less time is required for the lecture 
demonstration method of presenting the laboratory instructi 
material. 

Comparative costs —When the experiment is demonstrated 


before the class, only one set of apparatus and enough material 


for performing the experiment the one time are required. Wher 


the same experiment is performed by the students, there must 
be supplied as many sets of equipment as there are student groups 
working. 

The Control Group (individual laboratory class) was divided 
into fifteen laboratory sections with two students to each sec- 
tion. Exactly fifteen times as many sets of apparatus and sup 
plies of material were required for the group doing individual 
experiment work as for the presentation of the same information 
to the same number of students by the lecture-demonstration 
method. 

The current cost then was fifteen times as much where the 
work was carried on by the individual laboratory method as in 
the case where the work was presented by the lecture-demonstra- 


n 
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» method. This estimate does not take into consideration the 
cost of equipping a laboratory for individual experimenta- 
. as compared with the cost of the equipment necessary in the 


ture room for demonstrating the experiments 


CONCLUSIONS 


\n interpretation of the data presented seems to justify the 

wing conclusions regarding the lecture-demonstration 
thod of teaching high-school chemistry in comparison with the 

vidual laboratory method of presenting the same subject- 
itter: 

1. The immediate retention is fully as adequate when the 
aterial is presented by the lecture-demonstration method as 
vhen the class is taught by the regular individual laboratory pro- 

dure. Indications are that the lecture-demonstration procedure 

uld result in better immediate retention 

2. The delayed retention is so little different that one method 

-y be considered as good as the other. There was a slight in- 
lication that the material was better remembered when taught 

individual laboratory procedure. 

3 The brighter students are likely to profit more by the 
lecture-demonstration method than are the others 

4. The lecture-demonstration method requires about two 
thirds as much time for presenting experiments as does the reg- 
ular individual laboratory method. 

5 The cost of the lecture-demonstration method ts much 
less than the cost of teaching by the individual laboratory meth: id 


This study showed the current cost to be about one fifteenth as 


creat for the lecture-demonstration method as for the individual 
laboratory method. 
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TRAINING RESEARCH WORKERS 
C, C, CRAWFORD 
Unwersity of Idaho 

Educational progress in America might be accelerated if more 
people were trained in a definite way for research investigati 
Such training is not given on a large scale except in universiti 
and even universities are turning out a comparatively few per- 
sons equipped to do this work. 

The scarcity of university-trained research workers is t 
explained in two ways. First, the recruiting program is it 
quate. Many students fail to enter research, because they h 
not been encouraged so to do and have not known the }j 
original investigation. The advertisers of merchandise att 
coupons to their advertisements to make the purchase easy for 
the customer; they remove every possible obstacle to his choi 
Yet the university has, to a certain degree, assumed that t! 
student who by temperament should become an investigator 
brush aside all barriers and force his way into the field of re 
search. The recruiting is further handicapped by the discourag 


ing reports of the struggles of graduate students which 
Juniors and Seniors in the university often hear. These un 
fortunate graduate students, many of whom are attempting t 
do research work for their theses without adequate training or 
guidance, leave the impression on prospective candidates tf 
higher degrees that the preparation of a thesis is almost a super 
human task and that it is presumption for any but a few geniuses 
to dare to attempt it. Why should anyone dread the thesis re 
quirement if he has been properly trained for the work? 

A second cause of the inadequate supply of trained research 
workers lies in our failure to train effectively those recruits whom 
we get. As long as the research necessary to prepare a thesis ts 
on a plane of blind and helpless floundering, the common result 
will be that the student upon the completion of his thesis will 
heave a sigh of relief and determine never to undertake such 
task again. 
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Large-scale methods of training research workers should be 
pted. A well-known German industrialist recently expressed 
belief that German automobile manufacturers could learn 
uch from the American large-scale production of standardized 
ittomobiles. May the universities not learn a similar lesson 
m the automobile industry? Some may suggest that research 
t be standardized. Possibly not. Complete standardiza- 

n would be most undesirable. We need Packards as well as 

rds and trucks as well as sedans; but each of these stand- 

zed automobiles is produced in large quantities. Likewise, 
ve can reduce our training for research to fundamental principles 
| types more than we have done up to the present time 

The chief advantages of large-scale production of standard- 

automobiles are the economy of production and the inter- 
ingeability of parts. These advantages apply likewise to large- 
scale production of standardized research workers. The indi- 
vidual-apprenticeship method demands that a high-salaried pro- 
ssor devote a relatively large amount of time to a single stu- 
nt. This time is devoted to instruction in methods of investi 
gating the specific problem on which the student is working. The 
result is a loss of economy with a failure to teach fundamental 
principles of research. Many advantages would result from the 
peration of research men in different fields and from the 
coordination of their work. The method by which they are 
trained often makes this difficult, because they do not know the 
same scientific language nor think in terms of the same principles 
of procedure. In other words, they do not enjoy the advantage 
f interchangealility of parts. 

Viewing the question historically, we find several facts which 
by analogy point to the need of supplementing the present ap- 
prenticeship method by direct instruction in regular courses in 
research and by large-scale or group methods. Organized schools 


have replaced apprenticeship and individual methods of instruc- 


Professional training for teaching has replaced the older 
plan of letting teachers learn how to teach by practicing on help- 
less children. Vocational education in school classes is rapidly 


Way, 1926 
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replacing vocational apprenticeship as a means of preparing { 
the job. Colleges and universities are turning, in ever-increasi 
numbers, to the policy of giving Freshmen special courses 
methods of study instead of leaving them to find out how to stud 
by a more or less unguided apprenticeship. If the Freshn 
needs to be trained for the task of doing undergraduate w 
how much more does the graduate student need definite trai 
ing for the infinitely more complex and technical work of ori 
nal investigation ? 

There are several faults which may distort the extreme typ: 
of individual instruction for research workers. It is apt to h: 
a one-sided result, because it usually involves much drill on 
or two aspects of the problem with the comparative neglect 
the other branches of the field. Translated into terms of ind 
try this means that the apprentice is shown how to perfor: 
certain operation and is kept at it for the period of his appre: 
ticeship but is given little opportunity to learn the whole process 
Methods and principles of research are also apt to fail to re 
the level of conscious generalization. The student learns to app! 
certain principles of procedure; but his interest is in the appli 
tion rather than the principle, and he may never see that the pri 
ciple applies to another problem. 

Expert research men are sometimes not gifted in training 
apprentices in the methods of investigation. They may know 
work so well that they do not realize that they are exceeding th 
comprehension of their apprentices. They, also, may not have 
their procedures formulated in a definite way. Expert sales 
men often cannot tell others how to become good salesmen 
They have acquired the necessary skill themselves but have not 
raised it to the level of conscious formulation and, therefore, can 
not teach it to others. The same difficulty is found even in the 
university; professors who can do creditable research work 
sometimes have difficulty in teaching others how to do it. 

Such individual apprenticeship is also apt to waste time 
It wastes the professor’s time, because he has to repeat his work 


with each student: it wastes the student’s time, because he is 
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nt to spend unnecessary hours in trial-and-error blundering on 
hings which could have been taught once for all if he had had a 
regular course in methods of re search. The following program 


f training for research workers may be suggestive : 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


methods 


1. The collection of suitable material bearing 


i 
earch.—The three principal sources of such mate rial are 
Available reports of scientific investigations —The summarization of 
these data would involve the sifting out of the best contributions t 
be found in books on historical and statistical methods, as well as 
bstantial body of periodical literature. Much useful mate rial 
not been reduc: 1 to printe d form and would have to be collect d 


votessors and deans of graduate schools —Much wi 


nethods of research has been gathered from experience and 1s 


stored in the memory of the professors who have been directing 
ents in their theses. By interviewing’ these men and recording 
their suggestions concerning the methods of planning ind carrying 
it investigations in their respective fields, we could secure a we ilth 

f material that would be invaluable for the guidance ot « thers 
From interviews with graduate students muct 


ti nd in formulatit t 


culties may have been overlooked by the deans and professors aire ct 


ing graduate work. 


Il. Teaching this material in a regular course The course in re 


h methods should resemble other courses in torm and should in 


ise of textbooks, lectures, quizzes, at 


s course should he given equal status with any other scientific or pro 
fessional course. Instruction should be given in cl groups rather that 
lly; and all prospective graduate students should be allowed 
he opportunity of taking it, regardless of the subject or fi Id in which 
they expect to do their graduate work. 
This course should be offered during the first semester of the senior 
vear to all students who give promise of fr h abilit ve 
the second semester by courses in methods of res« arch in the various 
fields such as natural science, historical research, statistical methods, et 
Various reasons for placing it in the senior year may be given. Su ha 
urse would reach more students in the senior year than later, 1t we id 
be instrumental in inspiring Seniors to remain tor gt luate study a 


Charters, W. W. ‘‘Collecting Unrecorded 
Educational Research, 5:280-94, April, 1922 
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research. Also much of the ordinary feeling of dread that attaches 
the idea of preparing a thesis would thus be overcome. After such ; 
course the student would enter the graduate school ready to begin work 
and even if he did not return for graduate study such training would be 
valuable as a preparation for practical research work in his choser 
of activity. 

IIIf. assistance to individual students—Each graduat: 
dent should receive all the individual direction and training po 
connection with his actual research work. 


The foregoing program of direct and formal training i; 
methods of research is not intended to replace individual worl 
but is rather to serve as a foundation for it and to make possib| 
the continuance of individual work on a higher level. 
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Editorials 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
TRAINING 


Notwithstanding all our advances in the field of mental ind 


ducational measurements, we are still grossly ignorant about 


ny things on which measurement ought ultimately to throw 


ht. Educational practices involving tens of millions of dollars 


ire ad pted without the slightest scientific evidence as to what 


effects on pupil achievement are likely to be. No one knows 


«> what extent the limits of achievement are set by intelligence, 


measured by our best present-day tests. No one knows to 


what extent our so-called “intelligence” scores are themselves 


sures of achievement rather than of true intelligence 


Dr. Burt, the London psychologist, thought he had proved 


statistically that a child’s mental age 1s attributable to training 


uch more than to endowment. Holzinger and Freeman show 


that by applying Burt’s statistical methods to his own data it is 


ssible to prove that a child’s chronological age 1s also largely 


ttributable to training; in other words, Burt's alleged proof 1s 


statistical nonsense. On the other hand, the Courtis monograph 


Why Children Succeed purports to prove that 97 percent of a 


id’s school achievement is due to intelligence and maturity, and 


ly 3 percent to the school’s efforts. Miss Burks shows in the 


current number of this journal’ that this appalling conclusion 


es not logically follow from the author’s data. In regard to 


the relative influence of nature and nurture on intelligence and 


ichievement scores, the most important question in education, 


we have but the scantiest evidence and that is to some extent 


umbiguous. 


‘See pp. 382-84. 
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The states that rank low on any reasonable scale of edu 
tional efficiency rated low in the army intelligence tests; th 


hich educational rank rated high in intelligence. Question 


the army intelligence scores merely reflect school training, or is 


an intelligent population indicative of better schools’ Child 
of educated and cultured parents score better in both intelliger 
and achievement tests than do children of ignorant parents 
such differences environmental in origin and therefore eradi 
or are they but the inevitable expression of native differen 
endowment? A final answer is not yet at hand. 

No one knows that it would not be possible, by intensive t1 
ing in infancy, to give all children 1.Q.’s of 140 or higher, 1 
does anvone know that such training would have any apprect 
effect on the intelligence quotient We are similarly uncert 
with respect to the possibility of making Negroes the equ 
Whites in intelligence and achievement by equalizing their « 
cational advantages. No one has satisfactorily demonstrat 
the sib correlation of approximately O 50 in intelligence-test s 
is due to similarity of heredity rather than to similarity 
vironment. The Chicago and Stanford studies of adopt 
dren may help to solve this age-old problem. Nor has 
proved that such differences as we find in pedagogical skill | 
tween the best ten and the poorest ten teachers out of a hu 
taken at random in a city school system, make anv mater! 
ference in the achievement of their pupils. Further no or 
shown that pupil achievement ts measurably affected by the 
ber of educational and pedagogical courses their teachers 
pursued, by the salaries their teachers are paid, or by the di 
ence between superior and inferior school equipment 

Probably a third of the children who enter the first gr ud 
below the mental age of six years. A majority of these fail 


promotion Why? Does mental age so govern reading 


that at the mental age of six the most refined arts of pedagogy 


cannot accomplish what comes almost of itself at the mental! 


of seven or eight? No one knows. If all children start 


or 


school at eight instead of at six and were then allowed to | 
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as rapidly as they could, no one knows that they would not 
te ac far advanced at ten, mentally and scholastically, as they 
today. No one knows that they would be. 
If one thousand unselected children just completing the third 
rade were promoted at once to the sixth grade, pre bably a large 
rity would fail. If so, would this be due chiefly to skipping 
the fourth and fifth grades or would it be due to low mental age: 
Does anyone know that the work of the first six grades could not 
be mastered in two years by children of mental ages of eleven 
twelve? If the last question cannot be answered directly be- 
use of our inability to make the experiment, would it be pos 
le to devise an experiment which would answer the question 
lirectly: Certainly it would be interesting to compare the speed 
with which mental ages of eight and twelve c uld assimilate, un- 
der controlled conditions, material analogous to that which 1s 
taught in the schools. Such comparisons are readily made 
The questions already mentioned are illustrative of the kind 
that will be dealt with by the 7wenty-Sirth Yearbook of the 
tional Society for the Study of Education (1927) The com- 
ittee in charge of the preparation of this yearbook hopes to be 
ible to give valuable information on some of them. More than 
a score of new investigations have been undertaken at the com- 
ittee’s suggestion. The cooperation of qualified investigators 
everywhere is solicited. Anyone who has, or who can yet secure, 
data capable of throwing any light whatever on the nature- 
nurture problem is requested to c mmunicate with the author of 


this editorial. Manuscripts for the yearbook sh uld be ready 


by September 15, 1926. 
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Rebiews and Abstracts 


Rvee, H. O. A Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 139 pp. 

As the title suggests, this little book was written for the gcuidane 
classroom teachers in the tabulation, graphing, and elementary statist 
mary of such data as test scores, marks, and ages. The topics cover 
graphs, tabulations, averages, measures of variability, frequency distril 
distributions of school marks, and correlation. Only the minimum ess 
under each of these headings are included, and the treatment is inforn 
versational, and interesting. Moreover, there is an abundance of illu 
and explanation. In the reviewer’s opinion this book should appeal t 
three groups of readers, classroom teachers generally, superintendents, 
normal-school and normal high-school] training classes. There is probal 
a page in the book but can be mastered by a high-school Senior wit 
years of high-school mathematics and an I.Q. of 110. The author has s 
ceeded in adapting the ideas to the minds of his projected circle of r 
Hence, because of its elementary nature the book will not appeal to the co! 
or university teacher of statistics or measurement. 

In view of the widespread popularity of the author’s more advance 
book on the same subject, as well as the inherent worth of the ‘*‘ Pri: 
there can be little doubt that this book will find a wide sphere of usef 
Much has been left out, it is true, but most of these omissions are justi! 
Unwersity of Iowa G. M. Ri 


Wuipp.e, Guy M. and Davis, HELEN. Problems in Mental Testing. B 
ington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1925. (Pages 
numbered.) (Educational Problem Series, No. 9) 

Problems in Mental Testing is a student’s manual for a compre! 
study of group intelligence testing by the case-study method. The aim 
present in as concrete a form as possible many practical questions whi 
certain to face any superintendent undertaking a survey of his pupils | 
group-test method, for purposes of sectioning on the basis of ability, | 
tion, vocational, or educational guidance. In so far as clever word 
are a true substitute for the real situation, it is the reviewer’s opin 
the selection of situations has been extremely well made and presented. 
lowing the presentation of the problem are pertinent exercises to 
student’s ability to apply the knowledge which he has gained from a 
of carefully selected references bearing on each situation. The situ 
number forty-two in all, exclusive of fifteen dealing with general theory, f 
dealing with special abilities, and ten with statistical problems. Each is 4 
unit in itself, so that one may pick and choose to suit his needs. Alterna! 
blank pages provide plenty of space for notes. 
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book will be found most useful to those doing testing in elementary 


school, and for general orientation will be found equally basic for 


testing. The author devotes little attention to the extremely important 
n of a critical determination of the merits of competing tests. How 
this lack will be searcely noticeable to the majority of beginners in 


The reviewer predicts for the book an enthusiastic reception by all 
sted in the fundamental first steps of group testing. 


Unwersity HERBERT A. TOOPS 


State 


rBorN, N. H. The Oswego Movement in American Educatton. New York, 


reachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 189 pp. (Teachers College, 


( mbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 153) 


[his monograph describes the origin of FE. A. Sheldon’s work—the ragged 
the free-school idea at Oswego, and the reorganization of the city 


which led to the idea of a teacher-training school, and which finally 


became the Oswego Normal School. Fifty-two pages deal with the character 
sties of object-teaching at Oswego and in England. Descriptions of the stu 

nt body and its activities, the members of the teaching staff, and the practice 
schools are given. Useful appendices, illustrations, and tables are included. 


The chief conclusions are that (1) Sheldon was not a profound scholar 
but 1 4 ‘*high as a humanitarian,’’ (2) that the Oswego Normal sprang 
from needs of the local schools, (3) that the Pestalozzian method used there 


juite similar to that employed in England, (4) that Oswego’s influence 


national in seope than that of some other normal schools, (5) that 


was more 


there was great emphasis upon practice teaching, and (6) that the most im 


rtant single factor that placed Oswego as & most distinctive contributing 


‘n American education was the educational plan of object teaching. 

The first, second, and third conclusions are not open to question. The 
fourth is true but overemphasized, inasmuch as the author himself shows that 
12.4 percent of Bridgewater ( Massachusetts) students came from outside the 
state and that only 1.6 percent more (14 percent) of Oswego students came 
from outside New York. Letters are quoted showing Oswego’s influence on our 

tional education; those who created the normal schools of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and their contemporaries, were equally ¢ nthusiastic. In discussing 
the place of practice teaching at Oswego, it is admitted that the idea of it, in 
this country, did not originate there. In discussing the practice of several 
rmal schools in this feature of training, reference should have been made to 


Lexington, where, two decades earlier, Peirce, the principal, said: 


The model school was committed to the immediate care of the pupils of 
the normal school, one acting as superintendent, and two as assistants for one 
month in rotation; . ... twice every day the principal... . goes into the 
model school for general observation and direction... . I either sit and 
watch the general operations of the school, or listen attentively to a particular 
teacher and her class, or take a class myself .... After the exercises .. .- . 
I comment upon what I have seen and heard .... telling them what I deem 
good and what faulty .... In regard to the materials of which it is com- 
sed, and the studies attended to, the model school is as nearly a facsimile 


of a common district school as one district school is of another. In regard 
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Common School Journal, U1, 164-67) From this brief extract it y 
appear that Lexington rather than Oswego ‘‘established a precedent 
rt ird to practices aching. 

Notwithstanding such a misstatement and overemphasis, the book 


tributes much detailed information about the growth of Pestalozzianisr 


American education. Unfortunately, W. 8. Monroe’s History of the Pesta! 


fot 


ian Movement in the United States, which contains about forty pages r 


ing the Oswego Movement, is omitted from the bibliography. 


Unwersity of Pennsylvania THOMAS W 


. there may be more dissimilarit 


STEVENS, Epwin B. and ELuiort, Epwarp C. Unst Costs of Higher Edue 


tion. New York, Maemillan Company, 1925. 212 pp. (Educational 
nance Inquiry, Vol. XIII) 


It is most fortunate that a study of the cost-analysis for higher educat 


was included in the reports of the Educational Finance Inquiry Comm 
Colleges and universities annually spending millions need a clear met 
accounting which will make possible more convincing statements of ¢ 
financial requirements and comparisons of costs among groups of inst 
of those items which should be comparable. The movement for measurit 
product of higher education cannot make progress independent of adegq 
methods of determining the cost of the various products measured, a 
cannot expect continued public confi lence in higher education without 
measurements of the results. This report, therefore, is of far-reaching 
While all the chapters are rich in suggestions and information, the 
on ‘*The Method of Obtaining Unit Costs’’ contains the gist of th 
from the point of view of a student of education, Detailed methods 
ealeulating the cost of giving one student one clock hour of instruct 
shown. Few educational institutions at present maintain systems of a 
keeping which make this unit-cost calculation possible, but fortunately 
Stevens, one of the authors of this report, is a member of the staff 
University of Washington where unit-cost calculations have been made 
his direction for several years. Furthermore, having been the most 
member of the Board of Higher Curricula of the State of Washington, w 
for several years has published unit-cost figures for all five of the institu 
of higher education in the state, he brings to his task a wealth of pra 


experie nee. 


The report contains an explanation of methods of deriving departments: 


costs, allocating costs of administration, overhead, depreciation, and resea 
The authors explain also how to assemble data to determine student cl 
hours for each department and each eurriculum. They point out ways 


distributing costs for non-instructional activities, and set forth the } 


of distinguishing costs per clock hour in lower, upper, and graduate divis 


of an institution. When an adequate system of accounts is kept, and w! 


the data on student census are collected, the task of making all these cal 
tions is not very difficult. In fact, the unit costs for two state univers 


two state colleges, and four state normal schools are given in considé rabl 
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strative officers of those institutions. These facts will prove useful to other 


1 revealing facts—particularly variations which must challenge 
» 


istitutions which care to make similar studies of their own costs. 

It does not seem fitting to detract from the excellence of this pioneer 
ly to debate questions of a minor importance. The reviewer happens to be 
those who are not yet convineed that the clock hour is the best unit to 
Besides, the technique described in this study can be adapted for use 
with any other unit. To those who may be frightened by the largeness of the 
task, it would have been helpful, however, had the authors stated that while 
ess complete cost studies covering such items as departmental teaching salaries 
needed every year, complete cost studies, such as this report exemy lifies, 
needed only once in several years. 


University of Minnesota F. J. KELLY 


ANDERSEN, W. N. A Manual for School Officers. New York, Century Com 
pany, 1925. 183 pp. 

Too frequently the inexperienced school administrator discovers, when he 
faces the responsibility of solving the problems which are foreed upon him, 
that be he ever so well equipped with professional training, it cannot be made 
» apply directly to the situation which immediately confronts him. Therefore 
‘it is here that he is most in need of direct and practical information that 
ean be applied to the situation at hand.’’ 

The author of A Manual for School Officers has endeavored to s Ip] ly suc 
practical information by gathering within the covers of his book a great mass 
of directly applicable material which has been tried and tested in the field of 


actual experience. An inspection of its pages reveals such subjects as the 
superintendent’s relation to the board, selecting and employing teachers, the 
program of studies, problems and principles in program making, classroom 


organization, books and supplies, rules and reg lations, written examinations 
and markings, until twenty-five topics have received carefully evaluated 
treatment. 

The book will doubtless prove most serviceable to the superintendent of 
schools: in fact the author indicates that it is written primarily for him Its 
greatest value to the novice lies in its speci fic ity of recommendations. With 
rent 


the volume at hand he need not hesitate to act when confronted by u 
1 valuable 


administrative situations. The veteran school man, also, will fin 
suggestions in its pages. 


Ohio State Uniwersity HARLAN C. Kocu 
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Aeschylus. The Eumenides. Trans. by Gilbert Murray. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925. 80 pp. $.90. 

Aleott. L. M. Little women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. Philadelphia, 
Winston, 1926. 496 pp. $.50. 

Amiel, H. F. Principes généraux de pédagogte. Ed. by Léon Bopp. Paris, 
Librairie Félix Alean, 1925. 134 pp. 10 fr. 

Ashton, M. P. Story-book tales. Chicago, Beckley Cardy, 1926. 112 pp. $ 70. 

Bogert, L. J. Fundamentals of chemistry. Philadelphia, Sau ders, 1924. 324 
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Elementary manual of physiology. 2d ed. rev. 


Counts, 
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Daily, B. W. The ability of hial school P ipils to select esse ntial datas 


problems New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1925. 
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Dye, W. 8S. Expository u riting. 
pp- $1.60, 
Edgerton, A. 
preparation of school counselors. 
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Findlay, J. J. The foundations of education; a survey of principl 
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H. Vocational guidance and counseling, tneluding rem 
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Hlarter’s perception cards for primary grades. 
Supply Co., 1925. Per set, $.60. 
Heath, J. F. The hygienic pig and other storws. Chicago, 
1925. 112 pp. $.70. 
Heck, A. O. A study of child-accounting records. 
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Ed. by V. F. Boyson. London, Oxford Univ. P: 


Cleveland, Ohio, Harter School § 
Cleveland, Ohio, Harter Sec! 
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$1.50. 
Howe, F. W. Farm economics. New York, American Bk. Co., 1926. 221 
$1.20. 
Inskeep, A. 
1926. 455 pp. $2.00. 
Josefita, Sister Maria. The status of religious instruction for children 


sirteen years of age with special reference to Pennsylvania. Philadelph 


Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1925. 155 pp. 
Judd, C. H. The psychology of social institutions. New York, Macmillar 


D. Teaching dull and retarded children. New York, Macmil! 


1926. 346 pp. $2.00. 

Kirkpatrick, M. G. Teaching: a business, practical suggestions as to scl 
management. Boston, Little Brown, 1925. 202 pp. $1.40. 

Knight, F. B., and others, Standard service arithmetics. Chicago, Scott, Fores 
man, 1926. Book 2. 547 pp. $.96. 

McCarty, S. A. ed. Children’s drawing; a study of intere 
taltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1924. 164 pp. $3.00. 
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Kinsey, J. O. Bookkeeping and accounting. 2d ed. Cincinnati, Ohio, South 
Western Pub. Co., 1926. 416 pp. 

er, H. C., and Tormey, T. J. The first days at school. Boston, Ginn, 1926. 
74 pp. $.60. 


H. C. The practice of teaching in the secondary school. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1926. 661 pp. $4.00. 
life work. Milwaukee, Milwaukee Vor ational School, 1926. Department 
store occupations. The hosiery industry. The shoe industry. Office oc 


nations series. No. 1, The office boy. No. 2, Office clerical workers. 
N , The accounting occupations. No. 4, The office machine operators. 
No. 5. The secretarial worker. Building trade series. No. 6, The sheet 
tal worker. No. 8, The steamfitter. No. 9, The structural iron worker. 
¢.15 each. 
her, R. M. A study of the group method of measurement of siaht-singeng. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1925. 75 pp. (Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 194) Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1 25 
er. J. A., and Wostrel, J. F. Prac tical radio, including the testing of radto 
iving sets. New York, McGraw-Hill Bk. Co., 1926. 271 pp. $1.75. 
mb. R. S. Modern methods of teaching arithmetic. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1926. 353 pp. $2.00. 
here. J. A. Second course in algebra. New York, American Bk. Co., 1926. 


288 pp. $1.24. 

_C. I. and others. Solid geometry. Rev. ed. Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 
1925. 521 pp. $1.20. 

irry. Jessie. Hunt and find, a book of silent re ading. Chicago, Beckley- 


Cardy, 1925. 48 pp. $.30 


avne, A. F. Methods of teaching industrial subjects. New York, McGraw- 


Hill Bk. Co., 1926. 295 pp. $3.00. 
urnal; special neu school buildings number. Harrisburg, 


yivania school jo 
$1.00, 


Pa.. Pennsylvania State Education Assn., 1925. 176 pp. 


seper, C. J., and Beauchamp, W. L. Everyday problems tn scvwnce. Chicago, 


Scott, Foresman, 1925. 600 pp. $1.60. 

hey, E. C. Stories of animal village. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy, 1926. 139 
pp. $.70. 

h. G. M.. Knight, F. B., and Stude! aker, J. W. Arithmetic work-book. Ed. 
hy G. W. Myers. Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1925. Grades IV-VI. Pupils’ 
edition, $.36. Teachers’ edition, $.48., 

horling, Raleigh. <A te ntative list of objectives in the teaching of junsor 
high school mathematics with tnvestigatwns for the determining of ther 
validity. Ann Arbor, Mich., George Wahr, 1925. 137 pp. $1.20. 


iley, E. A., and Olsen, M.C. The first reader. Chicago, Hall & McCreary, 


925. 192 pp. $.64. 


~e in the elementary school. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio 


State Univ., 1925. 35 pp. (Bureau of educational research monographs 
no, 3) £50. 
rayer, G. D., and others. Problems in educational administration. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1925. 755 pp. $6.00. 


hrie, A. L.. and Gee, M. G. Story-fun, se cond year. New York, Hinds, 
Havden & Eldredge, 1926. 174 pp. 


vatt. H. A.. and Munn, J. B. Ideas and forms in English and American lttera 


re. Chieago, Scott, Foresman, 1925. 1201 pp. $4.00. 


‘hitbeck, R. H. Economic geography of South America. New York, McGraw 


Hill Bk. Co., 1926. 430 pp. $3.50. 
illiamson, J. A. Builders of the empire. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 


1925. 297 pp. $1.50. 


oethout, W. D. A textbook of physiology. 2d ed. St. Louis, ©. V. Mosby 


Co., 1925. 616 pp. $4.50. 
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News Stems and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Division of Education Commonwealth Fund, for the current 
awarded twenty fellowships to British graduate students for study in An 
wan universities, 

How many have had this experience which is quoted from a Bullet 
a Department of Measurement and Research? ‘‘The Dearborn Primary Inte! 
ligence Seale was given in grades one and two during September for purpos 
of grouping,’’ but ‘‘one teacher just knew that the children couldn’t rememl» 
five things to do if given all at once so she had them do one at a time.’’ 


Mr. A. R. Keppel, principal of the high school at Marietta, Ohio, hs 


recently revised his six-year high-school cumulative record system. As it 
stands it provides a complete record of an individual for six years, show 
attendance, character, discipline, scholarship, health, and educational 
mental-test scores. The card is designed for a regular 84%)" x 11” file with 
six cards stapled together and indexed in a convenient manner. 

George 8S. Counts, professor of education at Yale University, will becor 
a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago on July 1. He w 
devote himself to advanced work in educational sociology. Professor C 
took his Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago in 1916 and sine: 

pro 


University of Washington, and Yale University. He is now chairman of 


fessorships at the University of Delaware, Harris Teachers Colleg 
committee which is carrying on an investigation in secondary schools in 


operation with the United States Bureau of Education. He has publis! 


monographs on arithmetic and secondary-school population and is joint aut! 
with the late Professor Chapman of a book entitled Principles of Educatw 

Modifying the Technique of Instruction for Gifted Children, (University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Bureau of Educational Research Circular, No. 41) is 
M. FE. Herriott, associate in the Bureau of Educational Research at the U: 
versity of Illinois. Questions of method, sources of information, factors t 
considered, desirable adaptations of technique, and a carefully selected I 
liography are discussed within the fifteen pages of this booklet. 
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rsity of Iinois Bulletin entitled Appreciation « 


r, 1925) contains sections entitled: ‘* Teaching the Aeneid as Litera 


L nive 


+ é*Gome Ancient Remains at Rome,’’ ‘* The 8} ringfield Virgil Exhibit,’’ 


Books of Interest to Te achers of the Classics, Published 1922-24.’’ The 
R ‘éMiscellaneous,’’ contains a short play written in Latin by a high 


student, a Latin picture gallery, and a Latin cross word puzzle. 


, study of absence made by the Survey Department of the schools of 


flighland Park, Michigan, revealed the following causes: contagious diseases, 


nercent; other illnesses of pupils, 59.1 percent ; illness of other persons, 
-¢ percent; truancy, 2.4 percent; poverty, .15 percent; necessity of family 


mal > than illness or poverty, 6.1 percent; whim of parent, 5.6 percent; un 

nable, 8.6 percent. 

a The analysis of the data by grades showed that there was more truancy 

e high school than in any other division of the system although truancy 

sed but a small proportion of the absences. 
f Ee. E. Keener, director of the Bureau of Instructional Research, Chicago 
F s, furnishes us the following data regarding persistence of initial spell 
< g errors. A test of one hundred words was given to 23, 44, and 74 pu] ils in 
r < six, seven, and eight, respectively. After a pr riod of five weeks during 

h the words were taught, the test was repeated, and errors ms le by each 

| in the two tests compared. Considering all the children of the three 

has crades as a single group, the percent of accuracy on the first test was 69.2 ’ 

. nt and on the second test, 94.8 percent. Thirty-four percent of all the 
g words missed on the two tests were the same, and 79 percent of the words 
esed on the second test were missed on the first. 

Mr. P. S. Barnes of the schools of East Hartford, Connecticut, reports 
that this year they are using the divided-pe riod form of directed study, a full 
hour period for all subjects. He also states that they are using and have been 

gre for some years a ‘‘rolling program.’’ 

? The regular school day closes at three thirty, but the pupils whose work 
and deportment are satisfactory are accorded dismissal at three o’clock. Pupils 
_— who, for any cause, need help are held for the remaining thirty minutes for 
. individual instruction. ‘‘This equalizes the burden for all teachers. We do 
, not have ‘the faithful’ detained after school for help while the ‘less faithful’ 

go as soon as children are dismissed.’’ 

thor The following quotation is taken from a mime graphed bulletin of a 

a0 Department of Research. The Editor would appreciate comments from other 

research workers as to their agreement or disagreement with the conclusion 
rsity reached : 

a Student A is fourteen years old and in the fifth grade. According to the 

Uy age-grade table he is three years retarded chronologically. On locating his 

. intelligence rating, we find he has a letter rating of C- or classifies a little 
a below average (1.Q. 85-90). On examining the educational profile, it 1s 
I found that the educational age is twelve, which is four months older than the 


ty median for the vi-B grade. It is also noticed that the arithmetic age 1s 
ten years ten months or about equal to the standard for 1v-A grade. It is the 
opinion of this Department that the student should be promoted to the VI-a 


zrade and given special attention in arithmetic. 
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‘*Why Children Succeed’’ 
7 


From the large mass of material presented in his Doctor’s dissertat 


Children Succeed. Dr. S. A. Courtis draws certain chief, arresting cor 
which carry the aroma of gunpowder and have a stimulating effect uj; 
minds of those concerned with the closely allied fields of education and 
endowment. These conclusions are as follows: 

‘‘Children succeed in their school work in general accordance wit 
development or maturity. The level of their development at any age 
fixed by hereditary factors which are measured roughly by the int: 
tests, while the training contributes a small but distinctive amount in a 
These factors account for 90 percent of the changes in children.’” 

‘«The standard deviation of the changes in the Stanford scores ¢ 
test after an interval of two days was a little under 7 percent of tl! 
score. This suggests that all the remaining factors which influence 
score have a combined general effect which is not more than 3 percent 
total scores... Again, percent represents the combined dis 
effect of all other factors such as teaching ability, social status, er 
control, home influence, ete.’” 

School success, it may be explained at this point, is de fined as 


the Stanford Achievement Test; maturity, as age in months; intellig 
ecore on the National Intelligence Test and the Detroit Army Intellige 
and training, as the number of semesters of attendance at school. Ther 
consists of data for 165 | 


c 


T 


from which the above conclusions are drawn 
tween the ages of ten and a half and thirteen and a half attending t 
schools connected with Detroit Teachers’ College. 

If the achievement level of our pupils is conditioned almost entir 
uncontrollable factors such as age and native intelligence, a small th 


tinctive additional amount, by the term of years during which the ] 


exposed to educational influences, and an insignificant 3 percent, by a 
of the results to school administrati 


factors combined, the importance 
to psychology cannot be over- stimated. 

In the faee of such conclusions there arise at once certain issues reg 


the statistical procedure employed in the study. They are of such ¢ 
as to throw grave doubt upon the validity of the author’s conclusions 
reasoning which leads to these conclusions 1s as follows: A complex of weig 
variables, age, intelligence, and training is found to predict scores 
Stanford Achievement Test with a standard error of estimate of 5.46 
points. This value is approximately 10 percent of the mean score, 56.6, 07 
Stanford Achievement Test. Accordingly, 100 percent minus 10 percent 
90 percent as the distinctive contribution of age, intelligence, and trai 
combined. 

Further, the standard deviation of changes in the individual scores ot 
Stanford Achievement Test administered and repeated after a two-day inter 
is 3.77. This value is 6.69 percent of the mean score, 56.6. It follows, t 


that 6.79 percent of the differences in the Stanford Achievement scores 
‘Courtis, 8S. A. Why Children Succeed. Detroit, Friesema Brothers 
1925. p. 194. 

7 Op. cit., p. 192. 


ono 


* Op. cit., p. 202. 
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be true only if the yariabilities of all the factors were equal. But pre 
many Saenees have been more or less fixed for all the children, and 
have scarcely affected the deviations, though they have made contributions 
known magnitude to the general achievement level or ‘‘school success’’ 
the children. Some of these factors aré teachers, textbooks, and school 
nment—the heavy artillery of our educational offensive. Yet, according 
Mr. Courtis’ reasoning, if these things, and a great many other, should all 
scrapped, the average achievement level of our human educational product 
not be diminished by more than pereent, The gene al effect of all 
se factors combined, he tells us, ‘*is not more than peres nt of the total 


their standard errors of estimate to the mean 
It may well be argued that even if the percentage « 
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limit of the standard error of estimate of the Stanford Test predicted 


variables whose correlation with it approaches zero cannot possibly be g 


than the total standard deviation of the test. The total standard de 


for the children tested by Dr. Courtis is 15.24. or oniy 24 percent of the 


score. Accordingly, all the factors entering into this prediction contr 


not less than 100 percent minus 24 percent, or not less than 76 per 


pupil deviations. Add this to the 90 percent contributed by age, intell 


and training, and our pupil deviations surpass imagination! 


BARBARA STODDARD Br 5 


Stanford Unwersity 


Educational Research Association 


Dr. M. R. TrRasur, President 
Dr. H. A. GREENE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Annual Meeting of Educational Research Association 
Washington, D. C., February 21-24, 1926 


Educational Research Association in ¢ 


The program of the held 
tion with the Department of Superintendence consisted of one half-day ses 


open to mé¢ mbers only and three open sessions. The open meeting on W 


day afternoon, February 24, was held jointly with the Society of C 


to those in charge of the programs, although the attendance of members at t 


closed sessions was somewhat discouraging. 


At the first meeting of the Association on Monday afternoon, Febr 
22, in the auditorium of the Masonic Temple, 13th Street and New \ 


Avenue, some interesting papers were reported the subject-matter of wi 


covered a wide range. Dr. V. E. Dickson, of the public schools of Berkel 


California, reported an experiment in classroom instruction by radio 


drew conservative conclusions concerning the immediate value of the 


as an instructional device but placed no limitations on its possible fut 


of instruction. Dr. John G. Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, 


sented a paper entitled ‘‘Some Needs and the Possibility for Improved Ef 
ciency in High-School Administration,’ 


ties of school costs. A paper full of valuable educational implications 


which dealt chiefly with the ineg 
hy 


Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University, was entitled ‘* Th: 


to the musicians and those interested in the measurement of musical al 


was the report by Dr. Guy M. Whipple, entitled ‘‘ Measuring Musicians: 
New Method of Analyzing the Style of Eminent Players.’’ In this den 


stration Dr. Whipple utilized specially prepared rolls on the Duo-Art piano, 


Teachers of Education. Attendance at all open meetings was very encouraging 


development with properly trained teachers and suitably prepared materials 


of Learning Tested by the Achievements of Deaf Children.’’ Of much interest 
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rolls shown by a series of 


of this instrument and the 
nt lantern slides he was al le to re veal those diffe rences in time and 


t in the so-called artistic interpretation of the masters. 


tv which resul 
of practi il significance to the school administrator was the study 
‘pil Failures and Subject Failures in the Chicago Publie Schools’’ pr 


hy Dr. Don C. Rogers. The afternoon program was closed by an able 
ission of ‘‘Intellect of Races: Is There a Nordie Myth?’’ by Dr. H. O. 
ef Lincoln School of Teachers College. Dr. Rugg has recently measured 
arefully controlled « nditions thousands of Philippine and Porto Rican 

in comparison with white children. By careful process of eliminating 


r of ra ial expe rience, as Wé ll as immediate training, he concludes that 


ory of white superiority is largely a myth. 
open program of Tuesday afternoon, in the auditurium of the Masonic 


e, was unusually well atten led, and those present were rewarded by an 
nt program. Dr. F. P. Obrien, of the University of Kansas, reporte 
‘<Intelligence Ratings and Later Progress in High School and College.’’ 


Ss. A. Courtis of the University of Michi 
lides the function of certain social 


in and the Detroit pul lie schools 


wed by a series of excellent lantern s 
itures upon success In school. Dr. Ernest Horn, of the State University of 
Iowa, tentatively answered the question ‘‘ How Many Words Should Pupils Be 


x 


ght to Spell?’’ by raising many other questions related to the problem. 


of this report was the research which he has been conducting for 
From his data on the ‘‘ Results 


basis 
y years on the analysis of vocabularies. 
Homogeneous Classification of Junior High-School Pupils,’’ E. E. Keener 
the Chieago public schools drew the conclusion that the results of homo 
neous classification were entirely satisfactory to those in charge of the 
experiment. Dr. W. J. Osburn, of the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, reported certain of his recent investigations in examination ques 
tions in history. Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne, of Winnetka, [ili- 
is, presented ‘*A Scientifically Graded Book List for Children.’’ 
The third of the open programs was held in Corcoran Hall of the George 
Washington University in conjunction with the Society of the College Te achers 
f Edueation. The list of the papers presented at that time follows: 


‘<Limitations of the Social Principle in Making a Curriculum,”’ F. 8. BREED, 
I neve rsity of Chicago 
‘Investigations of Tests and Examinations in the Social Studies,’’ G. M. Rucu, 
State University of Iowa 
‘Training Teachers to Utilize Community Resources as Curriculum Materials,’ 
E. D. GrizzeELh, University of Pennsylvania 
\ Transplanted American Edueational Administration, the Philippine School 
System,’’ CARTER ALEXANDER, Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity 
‘‘Job Analysis and the Problem Attack in the Training of Superintendents of 
Schools,’’ GrorGe D. STRAYER, Teachers College, Columbwua University 
The Evaluation of Two Methods of the Teaching of Spellinz,’’ CLIFFORD 
Woopy, U neve rsity of Michigan 
‘‘A Study of the Causes of Elimination in a College of Liberal Arts for 
Women,’’ AGNES L. Rocers, Bryn Mawr College 
‘‘The Whole versus Part Methods in Learning,’’ L. A. PECHSTEIN, University 
of Cincinnals 
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The elosed sessions of the Association were held in Coreoran Ha ‘ 
George Washington University, Tuesday morning, February 23. The prog , 
were ¢ ed at 9:15. but due to the failure of members of the Associati 
arri | ntly the meetings were considerably delayed in beginning. 1 
original plan called for three round table sessions with programs in progress 
at the same tu Program A as outlined dealt with research techniques ; 
yram B, with fields of English and reading; and Program C, with supery 
problems [he members in attendance finally divided themselves int 
sections, and Programs A and B of the round tables were earried throug 
planned. Program A which dealt with research activities was in charge of D 


C. W. Odell, of the University of Illinois. The following papers were present 
before this section and discussed: 


‘¢The Relative Accuracy of Group Intelligences Test Quotients,’’ Fow Ler D 
Brooks, Johns Hopkins University 

‘¢Effect of Chronological Age on High Intelligence Quotients of Elementary) 
School Pupils,’?’ Marcaret V. Coss, New York Ctty 

‘A Method of Computing Accomplishment Quotients on the High-Schoo! 
Colle Level,’’ CHarLes C. PETERS, Ohto Wesleyan University 

‘A Job Analysis of Multiple Correlation,’’ R. L. Morton, Ohto Unwersi 

‘« Measurement of Non-Academic Traits in an Experimental Third-Grade Class 
KATHARINI Mrnoocu, New York City 

‘*Reduction of | xperimental Groups by Means of Correction Formulae,’’ 8 

A. Courtis, University of Michigan 


At this point in this program Fletcher H. Swift, University of Calif 
appeared on Program C, presented his paper ‘* Progr 
ortioning State School Funds.’*’ 


which was in charge of Dr. F. P. Obrien, Universit 


ing papers were presented : 


oken abulary of Children below Seven Years of Age,’’ ERs 
Horn, University of Iowa 

‘*An Experiment in Vocabulary Building in High-School Pupils,’’ PER 
M. SYMONDS, Teachers College, Columbia Untverstty 

The Vocabularies of High-School Science Textbooks,’’ SAMUEL R. P¢ 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

‘Objectively Measurable Factors Determining Grade-Placement of C 
Material in Reading,’’ CARLETON W. WASHBURNE, Public Schools Winnetka 
[illinois 

‘‘ Practice Effect in Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test and the Kirby G: 
mar Test,’’ J. CAYCE MORRISON, Ohio State University 


‘‘The Validity of Certain English Tests,’’ M. H. WILLING, Lincoln Sch f 
Teachers College 
‘‘Analysis of Errors in Certain Aspects of the Written English Work 
Publie-School Pupils,’’ 8. L. PRESSEY, Ohio State University 
In keeping with plans discussed at the annual business meeting of !as 
year, the annual banquet and business meeting was held early in the week f 
the convention, Monday evening, February 22 at Hotel Lafayette. The | 


larity of the idea of holding the banquet early in the week was prove 
i e 


the fact that eighty-one members and guests were seated at the banquet tal 


Arrangements made by M. R. Trabue, president of the Association, pern 
the members of the Association to enjoy President Coolidge’s speech t 
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ea] session of the Department of Superintendence without leaving the 
vet room. In keeping with the custom of the Association, President Trabue 


ated at the close of the meeting his résumé of the outstanding educational 


reported in the year 1925: though he condensed his material greatly 


nt of the late hour, he gave an able review of a surprising amount of 


itional research material, 
4t the business meeting of the Executive Committee held Sunday, Feb 
y 21, the president appointed a Nominating Committee consisting of 
B. R. Buckingham, N. W. Anderson, and Dr. Virgil Dickson, and an 

Committee consisting of Dr. W. W. Theisen and Dr. G. M. Ruch. 
the Auditing Committee audited and approved the accounts of the 


r, and the Executive Committee completed action on the petitions of 
llowing people: Edward Earle Franklin, Detroit Teachers College, 
4. Boyer, Philadelphia, Homer Davis, Chicago. On nomination from 


the committee the names of the following persons contributing largely 


the feld of educational research were approved for mé¢ mbership: Frank L. 


p, University of Wisconsin, Paul W. Terry, University of North Carolina, 

< L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin, Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State Univer 
Samuel 8. Brooks, Ohio State University, Worth McClure, Seattle Publi 
s, Josephine MacLatchy, Ohio State University, Karl Holzinger, Univer- 


f Chicago. 


In a brief business session at the annual dinner at Hotel Lafayette, a res 


was passed providing for the financial cooperation of the Edueational 


weh Association in the work of the National Committee on Research in 
lary Edueation to the extent of $50.00. Dr. Ashbaugh, who had been 
isly appointed by the chairman to represent the organization at a meet 


of this committee, reported on the activities of the committee and its 


s for the future. 
In an adjourned meeting held in Room 24, Corcoran Hall, George Wash- 


ton University, Tuesday, February 25, Dr. Rugg presented the matter of 
publication of an Association yearbook. A resolution providing for the 


ntment of a committee of investigation as to the feasibility of under- 


g the publication of such a yearbook and the outlining of a series of 


yearbooks for the future was passed. A committee was not appointed 
this meeting. 
The Committee on Nominations in its report named the following officers 
were unanimously eleeted by the Association: 

President—W. J. Osburn 

Vice-President—P. R. Stevenson 


Secretary-Treasurer—Laura Zirbes 


SECRETARY ’S REPORT 
March 1, 1925 to March 1, 1926 


Members of 1925 lost 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BROWN -WOODY 
CIVICS TEST 


BY ARNOLD W. BROWN 


Formerly Assistant in Educational Psychology 
University of Michigan 


AND CLIFFORD WOODY 


Professor of Education and 
Director of Educational Reference and Research 
University of Michigan 


his test for the objective measurement of achievement of students 
in civics may be used with senior high school students or with stu 
ents in junior high school or elementary school who have com 


pleted a course in community civics. 


There are three parts to the test covering civic vocabulary, civic 
information, and civic thinking. The exercises of the test deal with 
information, habits, thinking, ideals, attitudes, and appreciation. 
It is essentially a diagnostic test. 


The material of the test was chosen with greatest care and is founded 
upon the subject matter common to at least five of nine of the most 
widely used textbooks in civics. Local, state, and national govern- 
ment are covered. 


Experimental work on the test occupied a year and a half and, on 
the basis of use of a preliminary edition with 2,000 students in junior 
or senior high school, it was revised. In its present form, percentile 
norms and medians are presented for senior high school civics and 
for ninth grade community civics. 

Use of this test should enable the teacher to determine the pupil's 
ability in civics and consequently to meet the needs of the pupil 
with the most effective and efficient instruction. 


Examination: Form A. Price per package of 25 examination booklets, 
with Manual of Directions, Key, and Class Record, $1.30 net. 


Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 Examination and | Key, 
1 Manual of Directions, and 1 Class Record. Price 15 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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National Education Handbook Series 


Handbook of Suggestions and Course of Study | 
for Subnormal Children 


By MOSSIE D. HOLMES | 
Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, in Collaboration 
Introduction by HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph. D | 
Director, Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Youngstown Public Sch 
Youngstown, Ohio | 
This is an opportune book. It comes just as many of the states are passing 
laws and making appropriations for the education of handicapped children 


The plan of procedure has been four years in the making and is the work 


ind supervisor in an unprejudiced attitude, studying th . 
normal children, trying out a proposed course, revising, cutting and 
children were able to accomplish the work, so that it is built on actual 
of subnormal cl iren Vhe plan is that of the projet 
Che book contains provision for classification, daily programs, speci 
ents pl ins for mic work sult il le f subnorma chil thods « 
f suit ible textbooks and supplementary books, lists of he ipful be wks for chi 
in proj plans for health education, citizenship training, and INDI STRIAI < | 
such as rst fia vork, weaving, paper construction, carpentry, cooking, sew 


laundry work, ete., with detailed instructions for making many valuabk 
fully worked out practical lists of equipment, such as tools and working ma 


PRICE $1.50 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


CIVIC SCIENCE 


THE HUNTER AND WHITMAN SERIES 


By GEORGE W. HUNTER, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. and WALTER G. WHIT- 
MAN, A. M. Physical Science Department, State Normal 


School, Salem, Mass. 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 416 pp. Ill. $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 430 pp. III. $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 527 pp. III. $1.60 


Te- 


These books on elementary science present important facts 
lating to air, water, food, wastes, sanitation, germ dangers, and healt 
habits; heating of homes, fire prevention, care of eyes, electricity and |} 
labor saving machines; recreation, effect of climate, transportation, 
automobile, airplane, telephone, telegraph, radio, etc. 


New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


—— 330 East 22d Street 
lan CHICAGO, 


Atlanta 
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Why We Advertise 
In this Magazine 


THE NUMBER OF ANSWERS 
TO A MAGAZINE ADVERTISE- 
MENT DEPENDS ON THE 
CONFIDENCE FELT IN THE 
MAGAZINE BY ITS READERS 


Our prompt attention to mail orders 
for teachers’ professionel books and 
testing material is a source of pride to 
us and of convenience to you. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AND OF EDUCATION 


July 6— August 14, 1926 
Courses in Educational Measurement 


Principles of Mental Testing (theoretical 
course). Professor Frank N. Freeman, 
University of Chicago 

Measurement of Intelligence (training 
course) Assistant Professor Edwin A 
Shaw, Harvard University. 
Experimental Education (laboratory 
course). Professor Freeman 

Tests and Measures in School Subjects 
Assistant Profeasor Shaw 

Educational Measurement (laboratory 
course). Assistant Professor Edward A. 
Lincoln, Harvard University 


For information concerning these courses and 
other courses in Education and related subjects, 
address the 


Secretary of the Summer School 


Harvard University 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Lt10n, 


NY 
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THIS MAY—OR MAY NOT BE A POEM 


Alfred O. Brown 


Spring poets seldom have much luck 

In getting space from my friend, Buck- 
Ingham, unless like me they pay 

For space on which to rhyme their say. 
Since I bought but a scant half page 

I can’t waste more in persiflage 

But must proceed at once to sing, 

To make the very welkin ring, 

In praise of books that it were well 
For you to buy and me to sell. 


Guy Whipple’s Problem Series, then, 
Has grown in numbers up to ten. 
Ward Reeder brings a beam of light 


To those who would learn How to Write 


A Thesis, while for those who build 
Curricula, a worthy guild, 

Roy Johnson’s study’s worth a look; 
English Expression is his book. 

And, as for the Winnetka plan, 

Ask Carleton Washburne, he’s the man. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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FIVE NEW BOOKS FROM MACMILLAN 
ON TIMELY PHASES OF EDUCATION 


Psychoanalysis 
MORTON: Childhood’s Fears 


**An exceedingly accurate and unprejudiced survey—a masterly little book.” 
Methodist Times (London) $1.80 


Educational Method 
INSKEEP: Teaching Dull and Retarded Children 


“Supplies a definite help and guidance to teachers in the interest of the better 
education of all handicapped children” 
From the Introduction by H. B, Wilson. $2.00 


Child Study 
WOOLEY: An Experimental Study of Children 


An investigation into the mental and physical differences between working chil- 
dren and schoo! children from ages 14-18, $4.00 


Speech Improvement 
PEPPARD: The Correction of Speech Defects 


“‘Clear, vigorous, soundly based, thoroughly informed, and entirely practical.” 
N. Y. Times Book Review. $1.40 


Adolescence 
RICHMOND: The Adolescent Girl 


“Sound, scientific, and realistic advice.” “A frank and wholesome book— 
of inestimable value.” Journal of Education. $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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